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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TN compliance with what appear* to be 

the general wish, the names of the * 
persons mentioned in the Fragments are 
inserted in this edition ; and with a grate- 
ful sense of the indulgence with which this 
little work has been received by the public, 
I have ventured to replace several passages 
in Miss Smith's letters, which have hitherto 
been omitted. Some letters with which • 
I have lately been favoured by the lady 
to whom they are addressed, will probably 
be considered as a valuable addition to this 
cdle^bion ; and I flatter myself that anec- 
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dotes which were thought too trifling for 
publication when the name of the author 
was concealed, may now appear interesting, 

» 

as contributing to throw light on a chara6ler 
which must be esteemed in proportion as 
it is known. To the younger part of my 
own sex, who admire the talents of my 
lamented friend, and wish to follow her 
steps in the paths of science, I beg leave 
to point out the following observations, 
extracted from a late excellent publication. 
^ ^Against learning, against talents of any 
kind, nothing can steady the head, unless 
you fortify the heart with real Christianity. 
In raising the moral edifice, we must sink 
deep in proportion as wci build high. We 
must widen the foundation, if we extend 
the superstructure. Religion alone can 
counteract the aspirings of genius, can re- 
gulate the pride of talents. And let such 
women as are disposed to be vain of their 
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comparatively petty attainments, look up 
with admiration to those contemporary shi- 
ning examples, the venerable Elizabeth 
Carter, and the blooming Elizabeth 
Smith. I knew them both, and to know 
was to revere them. In them let our young 
ladies contemplate profound and various 
learning, chastised by true christian hu- 
mility. In them let them venerate acquire- 
ments which would have been distinguished 
in an University, meekly softened, and 
beautifully shaded, by the gentle exertion 
of every domestic virtue, the unaffected 
exercise of every feminine employment." 

• i Ccelebs in search of a IFife^ 



••' Vjl.s. 
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PREFACE. 






'TPHE favour with which memotra aad 
letters are generally received by the 
public, has encouraged the production of a- 
great many biographical works, written on 

very different principles, and which must, 
he perused with very different fedings. 
The delight with which every friend o£ 
science and virtue reads the life of Sir 
William Jones, of Dr. Seattle, of Mr. 
Cowper, or of Mrs. Carter, can furnish no 
excuse for publications, in which some of 
the most vicious characters that disgrace 
the present times, are dragged into notice, 
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to disgust or to corrupt succeeding gene- 
rations. For such an insult on the prin- 
ciples and the taste of the reader no 
apology can be offered ; but when thfe 
chara6ter that is brought before tne public 
is really deserving of esteem, the Ifeeling . 
heart will view with indulgence the partial 
fondness of surviving friendship, which en- 
deavours to save from oblivion the object of 
its affection^ and to strew a few flowers on 
the humble tomb of departed virtue. 

The following pages will not be found to 
contain a single sentence which can give 
pain to any human being; and though 
nothing in this collection was written with 
a view to publication, yet as the delicacy 
which always shrunk from observation 
cannot now be wounded by praise or blam^, 
it is, I hope, allowable to remove the veil 
which an excess of modest reserve threw 
over uncommon merit. 



The Young Lady whose talents and vir- 
tues are here pointed out to the reader, was 
little known in the world. Her short lifS 
was spent in retirement, and it affords no 
incidents to awaken curiosity ; but it offers 
an example, which may be useful to all her 
sex, and particularly to the younger, part 
of it ; and I am encouraged to hope, that 
her writings may not be uninteresting to 
readers of a very different description.* 
I have only noticed such oircumstances in 
her ** short and simple annals," as seemed 
necessary to explain her letters, and to 
shew the progress of her improvement in 
different branches of science. The use 
which she made of learning, and the effe6l 
which it produced on her conduft in life, 
may be collefted from many parts of the 
following work, which will prove that 

* See Letter XII. from the Rev. Dr. Randolph to 
Mrs. Smith, in the Appendix. 
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every acquisition in science only increased 
the humility of her natural character; while 
extensive reading, and deep reflection, 
added strength to her conviction of those 
great truths of revealed religion, which in 
life and in death supported her through 
every trial, and which can alone afford 
consolation to the parents and friends who 
live to mourn her loss* 
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FRAGMENTS 



IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



. \ >f ISS ELIZABETH SMITH was bom at 
^^-^ Bumhall, near Durham^ (the beautiful re- 
sidence of her paternal ancestors,) in Dec. 1776, 

' Some particulars relating to the early part of her 
life may be learnt from a letter written soon after 
her death by her afflicted mother to the Rev. Dr. 
Randolph^ in consequence of his request that 
she would inform him of such circumstances with 
regard to the gradual progress of her daughter's 
mind, as had not come under his own observation^* 

• See Appendix. Letter I. 

B 
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I will only mention here a few particulars, whicb 
seem necessary to explain her writings. 

When I first saw Miss Smith, in the summer 
of the year 1789^ she was only in her thirteenth 
year, and her extreme timidity made it difficult to 
draw her into conversation; but even then I saw 
many proofs of very uncommon talents. We 
were frequently together during the three fol- 
lowing years, either at Piercefield, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith then resided, or at Bath, where Miss 
Smith and her sistera were often with us. At 
that time Elizabeth astonished us by the faci* 
lity with which she acquired information on every 
sudageQt She e:9CQl)ad in every thing that she at^ 
t^Q»pted. Music, DwiQing, Drawingi and Per* 
spfletive, verQ then her chief pursHits, and she 
sttcoecded in all; but even, at that tasfy 9^e \keK 
gireiStest pleasuire seeioed to he iieadiog, which sh^ 
would pursue with uuwoaried attention, duri^ 
sa many hours, that ( often ej^deavowed to draw: 
hen away fcom her books^ aa I feared that mek 
close upplica^ion might ii^jure hex health. She 
wa^ then well acquainted with the French and 
Italian languages, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of Geometry, and some other 
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branches of the Mathematics. At every period 
of her life she was extremely fond of poetry. The 
following fragment is dated in June 1792. 



* 

The Sufly just rising from his wat'ry bed. 
Shook from his golden locks the briny drops; 
Th^ Earth her many-colour'd mantle spread, 
And caught the crystal on her flow'rets tops ; 
While Nature smil'dy to see her rising crops 
With brighter beauty glow, and richer hues ; 
As now the night her sable chariot stops. 
Each drooping flowV, refreshed with morning dews. 
Lifts its gay head, and all around its fragrance strews. 



jSo fair the mom, when Emma, fairer still, 

X.eft the lone cottage^ now her sole retreat; 

And wander'd musing o'er the neighboring hill, 

With downcast eyes, which weeping look'd more sweet, 

Down to the vale she tum*d her trembling feet ; 

' There, in the noiddle of a shady wood, 

- Overhung with trees, which branch to branch did meet, 
Glided a gentle stream, where, as it stood, 

Each bough its image shewed in the ckar gUssJr flpod. 

B 2 
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Here pausM the Nymph, and on the bank redin'd, 
'Neath a large oak ^n'd by each geode gale; 
She swellM the l»tx>k with tears, with si^is the wiod. 
And thus her melancholy fate 'gan wail. 
And ye who read her sad and nioumfid tale» 
Oh ! drop one t^der sympathetic tear ! 
Think that the best of human kind is frail, 
Nor knows the moment when his endk neari 
But all sad Embca's hapless fate must fear. 

iv. 

^ How fair each form in youthful fancy's eyes, 
^ Just like the tender flow'rs of blooming May ; 
** Like them in all their beauty they arise* 
** Like them they fade, and sudden die away. 
** We mourn their loss, and wish their longer 8tay> 
sJ But all in vain ; — ^no more the flow'rs return, 
** Nor fancy's images divinely gay J 
** So pass'd my early youth ; then in its turn 
^ Each fancied image pleasM ; for each at times I bum. 

" How charming then o'er hill and vale to stray, 
** When first the sun shot forth his morning beam; 
** Or when at eve he hid his golden ray, 
*^ To climb the rocks, and catch the last faint gleam; 
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i< Or when the moon imbrued in Uood did seeroy * 
** To watch her-rismg from the distant hill, 
<< Her soft light trembling on the azure stream, 
f< Which gently curl'd, while all beside was still; 
** How would such scenes my heart \(dth admiratioQ fill ! 

VI. ' 

«< But now, alas! those peaceful days are o'er; 

** Fled like the summer breeze that wakes the dawUi 

* 

** Wafts spicy odours swift from shore to shore, 
** And gathers all the fragrance of the lawn; 
** Yet ere his noon-day crown the sun adorn, 
" lis past, 'tis gone; no more the scorching plains 
^ Can shew wkere blew the gentle breath of mom | 
** The brook, the cattle, and the shepherd swains, 
^ All seek the shade; — ^but peace for Emma noneremains.*' 

In May, 1792, Miss Hunt accompanied me to 
Piercefield ; and it is not extraordinary that simi- 
larity of talents and pursuits, as well as sympathy 
in every thing that is good and amiable, should 
lead Elizabeth to attach herself strongly to her. 
From that time a correspondence began, from 
which I have made a few extracts, to shew 
what were her studies and amusements at fifteeo 
years of age. 
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" To Miss Hunt. 

« July 7, 1792. 
" I ito moeh obliged to 'you for dl the infor- 
mation in your last letter, and I hope I have found' 
out what you wanted. I have been measuring 
circles, and find that my former conjecture was 
right: &c. &c. 1 know not whether I have ex- 
plained this properly, but so it appears to me. t 
was a little mortified to see that my table was not 
quite exact, though I fear it is as near as it can 
be brought^; but if this way of makiag equal 
squares and circles is right, it will make me 
ameflds^ The line in Dante is very applicable, 
btit I desire you i^iH not begin to despair yet. I 
do not, though there are many things that I prefer 
to ihesi^ Madramaiics. At the head of them stands 
P«i^|iy . I thought some parts of Tasso extremely 
itk't, Dante I have not read. At present I am 
engaged in an argument with my dear Misl 
BowDLEJK, eoaoeming Ossiao. I support him 
agaihsjt all dther poets* You may easily gness 
wU> will gi^t the better; but I will say all I can 
for Os^B, for I yealiy hee his poems beyond all 
others. Milton must stand alone; but surely 
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- Ossian is in some respects superior to Homer. 
Can you find any thing equal to his descriptions 
of natuie; his Address to the Sun in Carthon, thai 
lo the Moon in Darthula^ and the last hymnf 
Surely in " the joy of grief/' and in night scenes, 
there is nothing equal to him. I would rathej 
read the description of obe of bis gnosts than of 
all Homer's gods. One of my greatest ' reasoxis 
for admiring him is, that all his heroes are so 
g^Bd. There is not one of them that would be 
guUty of a cruel action for the world, nt>r would 
they insult o^er the dead. In short, one cannot * 
help loving almost every person Ossian mentions. 
Besides there are no vulgar descriptions, but every 
woid'is poetry. By way of comparison, look at 
iome patticular description in Homer and in 
Ossian; suppose it is a moon-light; you will find 
but one of imy cotisequence in Homer, and then it 
is only a simile, though a very beautiful one ; it be- 
gms at the dS7th line of the 8th book. Compare 
it with any one of the vast number you will find 
in Ossian. I diink the idea of the Moon r,etu:ing 
to weep for the sisters she has lost, is finer than 
all the philosophy oh the subject. I love your 
flowery meadows, and murmuring streams ; but I 
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cannot help preferring rude mountainsy roating 
torrents, and rocky precipices. I could wander 
with pleasure in your sequestered vatCi but should 
feel more transported by the grandeur q( one of 
Ossian's night scenes." &c. 



^'From my Library, July 27,1792. 

'' I am really ashamed, when I look at the date 
of your kind letter, and particularly when I consi- 
der how good you were in writing to me so soon; 
but the truth is, we are all in such confusion, with 
an old house about our ears, and so pushed about 
from one room to another, that I have not been able 
to command a quiet hour to write to you. How- 
ever, Kitty and I are now settled in the Library, 
and here I will endeavour to make up for my 
former negligence. I wish I had you and Miss 
BowDLEE to help me pull the books about, and 
then I should not wish for a better house. 

" We have not received any certain information 
respecting the Castle; but I am inclined to give 
it, whatever it was, to Llewellyn ap Gryflydd, • 
lyhom we have determined to kill on a piece of 
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ground adjoining to it; and Mr. Williams^ who 
is writing the history of Monmouthdiire, told us 
* that Buillt, where it has been said he died, is 
somewhere near this place ; he does not know 
exactly where it is, but we will find it out. I am 
sure it is in our woods. If this be not true, it is 
at least such a pretty little fiction, and so harm- 
less, that I really must believe it. I wish you 
would write a poem on his death, and place it 
in our wood. You must say that it is translated 
from an old Welsh bard, and that will set the 
matter beyond a doubt. 

" You must not expect any thing very bright 
from me to-day, for .my head aches very much ; 
and as to the hand-writing, I can never write well 
when my heart is concerned. I have given you a 
specimen of my very worst to prove that you are in 
high favour. If you should ever receive a. letter 
from me written like copper-plate, depend upon it 
I am going to quarrel with you. If on thecon- 
traiy you cannot read my scrawl, be assured it 
is all love and gratitude, and remain satisfied 
with that ; at least I hope so, for the only plea- 
sure I can hope to give you is by telling you 
that I am your sincerely affectionate. 
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^ August IS. 

^ I am to delighted with what you say of 
Llewellyn^ that I cannot rest till I write to yolsi. 
Haa Mr»» Ouavbs shewn the maniucript to any 
person who understands Wekh i She would not 
perhaps like to trust the original out of her OWA 
hands, but if she would have it copied, we could 
easily get it translated for her, and should consider 
oura^Wes highly obliged by a sight of it. If it 
is what Mrs. Gbaves supposes, it will indeed lie 
inTaluable. I have a great mind to bdiete that 
6ur Castle in the wood is the Castle of Buillt, for 
no one seems to know exactly where that is$ and 
if the prinoe was killed in our grounds, it certainly 
is ao. I hope the manuscript will settle all our 
danbts ; at present we are obliged to fight hard, 
with ereiy body we meet, in maintaining our 
cause. I am charmed with the name of Gwillim 
of Gwhent, the Blue Knight; it would be a good 
one for the hero of a romanoe. 

** Ccrald you see the state our house is in, you 
Would not think it possible to live in it ; half the 
wails puU'd down, foundations dug, and heaps of 
fubbirii every where. I admire the date of your 
letter; it would have suited the Mistress qf GwiUim 
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of Gwheht ; but you should hare a better namef 
than Mary to pleasfe hint, though not to please 
me, for while it belongs to you I shall ever love it." 



The Castle mentioiied in these letters requiren 
some explanation. Elizabeth discovered some 
ranaios of buildings in a wood^ and thdu^ii; tdie 
could triBice out several round towers, a moat, 8cc. 
I remember our walking over the spot where her 
Kvely imagination bad built a Castle, of which she 
drew a plan from the slight traces which remained. 
She was then unacquainted with architecture; but 
I shewed her little drawing to a gentleman who 
perfectly understood the sub^t, and he said that 
hebdievedshewas right in her conjecture, for the 
{dan she had drawn was exactly what was usually 
adopted by the Romans in their castles. The 
following paper wiB shew the indefatigable appli- 
cation with which Elizabeth pursued the en- 
quiries, which a passage in Warrington's History* 

• Accouot of the death of Lfcwdlyn, from Warring- 
• ton's "Hktorj of Wales, page 509. 

« Llewdlyn proceeded to the cantrew of Buillt, near the 
water of Wye..,..>.m ■ 



/- 
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of Wales led her to make, in regard to the si* 
tuation of Buillt, and some other circumstances 
mentioned by him. 

** Arthur seems to have been king of Gwhent, 
which comprehended all Monmouthshire, part of 
the dioceses of Hereford and Worcester, and the 

» ^1 ■ ** The Prince was waitiDg io a small grove. On 
the enemies first assault, his Esquire came to inform him 
that be heard a great outcry at the bridge. The Prince 
eagerly asked if his people were in possession of the bridge ; 
and being told that they were, he calmly replied, then he 
would not stir from thence, though the whole power of 
England were on the other side of the river. This confi- 
dence, though not improperly placed, lasted but a moment, 
the grove being surrounded by the enemies horse. Beset 
on every nde, and cut off from his army, Llewellyn eadea- 
voured as secretly as he could to make good his retreat, 
and to join th^ troops he had stationed on the mountain, who, 
drawn up in battle array, were eagerly expectting the return 
of their prince. In making this attempt, he was discovered 
and pursued by Adam de Frandon, who perceiving, him 
to be . a Welshman, and not knowing his quality, plunged 
his spear into the body of the prince, being unarmed and 
incapable of defence. The Welsh were afterwards defeated, 
and left two thousand men dead on the field. Allthb time 
Lleipellyn lay on the ground, faint, and almost expiring^ 
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part of Glocestershire between the Wye and the 
Severn. Milton mentions Buillt in Brecknock* - 
shire. Camden mentions Kair-Lheon as a great 
citj, having three churches, one of which was 
honoured with the metropolitan see of Wales. 
Here the Roman Ambassadors received their au- 
dience at the illustrious court of the great King 
Arthur. 

The ancient register of Landaff, amongst many 
benefactions made to that church in the times 
of Dubricius, Telian, and Odoceus, the three first 
bishops of the see, recites at length two grants, 
one of the lands of St. Kinmare, by Arthur king 
of Gwent, son of Mouric king of Glamorgan, who 
gave Moch-ros to Dubricius; the other of Caerleon 
by another Arthur, king also of Gwent, but the 
son of Funvail king of the same country. Fun vail 
defeats the Saxons at Tynteme, and dies at Ma- 
He had just life enough remaining to ask for a prieat. A 
white friar, who chanced to be present, administered to the 
dying prince the last duties of his office. The hurry of the 
action being ended, Francton came back to strip the person 
he had wounded* On «viewbg the body> which was still 
breathing, it was found, to the great joy of the English 
armyt that it was the Friace of Wales.'' 
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therne, which his son gives to Cardiffe in tlie year 
560. About A. I>. 600| the skrehbishopric of 
Caerleon was removed to St. David's. 

" Upon the river Wye is Buillt. Whether this 
town be the ancient Bulloeunij ot whether that 
x^ity or fort were not at a {4a<?e called Kareeti, some 
miles distant from it, may be questioned. If it be 
urged in favour of Buillt, that it seems still to 
retain its ancient name ; it may be apswered, that 
Buillt, which I interpret Ox-diff, or O^en^iiU^ was 
the name of a small countiy here, from ivhenee 
in all probability the ancient BulloBnm was deno* 
minated ; but that being totally destroyed, and 
this town becoming afterwards the most noted 
place of the country, it might receive its name 
from it as the former had done. But since the 
congruity of the names was the main argument 
diat induced our learned author to assign this 
situation to the ancient Bullceum Silurum, we shall 
have occasion of hesitating, if hereafter we find 
the ruins of a Roman fort or city in a neigh- 
bouring country of the Silures."— Car/e. 

The above is only a very small pasrt of the ez^ 
tracts made b;y Miss Smiths feom Soiottet, 
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C(^ier^ Cmne, Camden^ and Mooaatioott Aag. 
1^ thU aabjeQt. 



« To Miss Hunt. 

« SepL «7, 1792: 
^ I mu9t trouble you with some family affairs^ 

that you may know what becomes of us. To- 
ttiorrow se'imight my Mother will go to a friend in 
Town, not being able to stay here any longer« 
Kitty goca with her, and tiien to Mrs. ClaxtoNj 
wh«» I hope she will see Miss Bowdlsr^ I re* 
main at home with my. Father, Brother, Juliet, 
and the two little boys, till Christmas, when I 
rather think we shall all meet at Bath. Will not 
you be there too i I liye in hopes, and Uke the 
place much bett^ since you were so good to me 
^ere. Indeed you are too good to me, for. I w«B 
know that aQ the pleasure, as well as the obligaF* 
tieU|.i& on my side; yet, hke Miss Bowdlei^, yo« 
would have me belieye the contrary, but I am not 
so easily decciyed. It can be only out of good- 
nature that dther (^ you write to me, or take the 
trouble of reading my scrawls. Apropos of scraw^ 
I hope you perceive great improvement I do 
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not mean that the copper-plate letter is come yet; 
you probably will not mistake this for such ; but 
in whatever way it may be writteq, I hope you 
will always be able to make out the affection with 
which I am yours sincerely. 

" P. S. I am looking at a most divine sky, which 
is the whole prospect we now have from any part 
of the house. I want an Ossian to. paint it. 
Where did you get those two sweet' lines you 
sent me i I wish you would send some more by a 
hand I know. I have not room for all the kind 
things that are sent to you, but your imagination 
can paint better than my pen.'* 

" Oct. 27, 1792. 

" I have now the satisfaction of telling you, my 
dear friend, that all our anxiety is over. On Tues- 
day we gained a little brother, and .both my mother 
and he are perfectly well. This is, as you may 
imagine, a great relief to me, and I know your 
sympathising heart will rejoice at it. 

" As to our circle, I fear we are no nearer to it 
than others have been before us. I found an old 
book, the other day in which was a calculation, I 
cannot tell you how long, which proves that we are 
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not perfectly exact; and as I despair of ever being 
moi« so, I shall give up all thoughts of il^ for I 
think you aie tired as well as myself/' 



*' Dee, la, 1798. 
' ** Being dctennined to have a poem ^ti I4ew« 
dlyn's death, and not heing able to persuMk you$ 
Bty dear firicnd^ to commit forgery, I have be^ 
obliged to try my hand at it, and I aend it you 
because you desire me to continue r]i3nnings 
though, without making use of any of the modesty 
for which you so kindly give me credit, I muit 
see that 1 do not deserve all that you say on that 
sulject. However, if it be your true o^inion^ 
you must be delighted at being dedired to read 
this votume of nonsense; and if it be not, I hava 
taken the most effectual method to cure you of 
c<Hn|dimenting. 

^ i am going to Bath to-inorrow to meet my 
mother, and am sitting up to-night to finish my 
letter to ydu. We shall be at No. 11, Circus; 
where I hope, if I must not expect to see you, at 
least I shall hear from you. 
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** dan yott tell on what part of the banks of the^ 
Wye to find Mochros and Hentlan?* I can only 
find that Hentlan is between the rivers Wye and 
Irgudina, which last I can no where discover. 
Bo not go far to look for it^ as I know by expe* 
rience what an undertaking it is. All those old 
authors copy aftet each other, and make nothmg 
but confusion. I prefer my own way of making 
the history just as I please, without consulting one 
of them ; and upon that principle^ I intend to piit 
the places I have mentioned at or near Piercefield/ 
I could tell you a great deal more about it, if I 
had time. 

. ^ It is a. great happiness that Mrs. Bowdleit 
^as notjsuflfeced from her journey i but I am sorry 
to bear she is now far from we]L This must be a 
:gNSBkt distresstQ our dear friend. I wish you would 
transport .:youtaelf to Bath, where you would find 
M.is8 Bo.WDL£Ey.as well as^ myself, rejoiced to see 
you ; though I confess it is impossible to have so 

7 v*fl h^re, latdyr.beanJnformejL that Hendaa {ss amall 
Village^ fouir or five miles on the Hereford side of Rots* 
>Iochro& ia probably the ^eat .of Sir GeorqiT CorKwall, 
ban. OD the banks of tlie Wye,' now called Moccas. 
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much comfort in one's friends there' as in the 
coontty.' — ^I am glad you like Germanr so much. 
My Brothel^ once began to ieabh me^ but either 
found me too duU^ or was too lazy to^ go on.--*I 
fear we must give up our circles.*— The Lusiad I 
never read* It was Middleton's Life of Cicero 
that I meant. I was aot tired with its leagiki 
because the chief of its contorts wenr new to me. 
I have lately undertaken SmoUet's Hisliory of 
England, but must leave it in the middle. 

" Pray excuse this wretched scrawl. I fear you 
will think that all my good resolutions with respect 
to writing are vanished; but the tneith is, I am 
hurried, and scribbling with an intolerably bail 
pen; for I am unwilling to leave this place with* 
out thanking you for your letter,, as tibere is 
Still less time to be found at Bath ; but I trust 
you will believe me, whether I have time to tetl 
you so or not, and whether I write so thatyott caa 

read it or not, . 

* 

*^ Ever. your sincerely affectionate Friend. 
^ P. S. It is AQW so late, that as I am to be up 
at six, I have no mind to go to bed at aU, but i 
believe want of fire aoid candle will soon dxive me 
there.'*' 

c 9 
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A tvfpomtTpmibiioii from a^Wdsk Ptum^ kaefy Jug nf 
Mt PiMMCSfiUiD^ in Ae same ^oi vtkate LtarBiiri/ 



Round Snowdon's shaggy brows grim dtfkness hung. 
Save that the moony the g a tliei M clotxds among, 
Sli€i fixtb m, times a Anly-gkaming ray. 
Then «at^» pak* tunM ksr sal fm away* 
Is Kfei^'s cave { aate^ 

Aofl m^rk'd l^r tear&il eye ; 
Which seem'd to mourn the fate 
Decreed for some on high* 

UBiat fi|«i's domed b)f hra^ni Ueat benrn of night, 
'^^^ ^ 4uWh4 tby sw^yrsmilia^ V^t ? 
Nc^jnore it shines ;-r-Thou tum'st thj face with scorn, 
And darjtly leav'st me, wretched apd forlorn* 
' pown the steep the torrent roars, 

*' ', Loud the thunder rings from far, 

« 

' • ^ BJUows shake therocty shores, 
;. All resounds the ifio of war. 

But hark!;^Thi8 elemental war is drown'd 
In one more great, and more terrific souna^; 
A-^ound'MgtSnbwdottftbm his btoe to tear, 
A sound the spiiitsof the d^ shall fear t < 

*?• '^,Bpims,o£ m^'8itta»:;ai:ieiidL . . i • * 

Down from your clouds, ye West ones, bend I 
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Tell Bie^ wlMOce dieafe fihrMt of ivoe 
With cries «r death confw'dly flow \ 

Great Merlin, thou, the chief of R-ophetSi hoarl 
To thy own caye 'mid stormy winds draw near ; 
Pour on my darkened sool thy ligh)t diTiiiJe^ 
And give it ia &ir truth's biigfat blaze to ^hiae* 

He comes^ he concByin niat airay'd. 

Slow and aafeflMi giidet the shade ! 

And while he speaks, the earth standi islfll^ 

Listening to his mighty will. 

<< Heay'n-£iyour'd Bard, my words attentive liear, 

<< Words such as ne'er were giv'n to mortal earj 

<< I tell the woes to-morrow's sua shall briogr— 

*< Cambria shall fall, shall lose her much-lov'd king. 

*< On Vaga's banks, near to wher« once Buillt stood» 

<< Cerlooking £ur Sabrina*8 silver flood^ 

*^ Herc'd with a spear inglorioiisly.<he '11 fall,. 

(« Whence future times that spot shall Piercefield call*'^ 

So saying, like the meteor's blaze. 
The spirit flies ; 
And while I gaze. 

The dim red light in darkness dies! 

• * < 

But, oh, my country ! how diaH I deplore 
Thy cruel doom ? Cambria shall be no more I 
Llewellyn too, our guafdian king, dhajl fell. 
In him We lose our onJy hope, — Our all! - 
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Blow* ye winds; and rnu*, ye wavN f 
Rend tbe monntainst inmost caves ; 
Jjtt loose the spirits of the stOrm, 
Bid them rise in human form. 

J/but fierce than they, in homan form Appears 
T^ barb*roQS Prince^ who causes all oar tears ; 
A tiger's heart he bears beneath that &ce» 
Which seems to pnimiae honour, goodness, graces 
J(«et lightoiBg flash. 

And thunder growl* 
Iiet torrents dash^ 
And the black tempest o'er me scowl i 
This soul> in unison with every guest. 
Shall rage and burn till I be tum'd to dust i 
Ne'er shall I patient brook my country's doom^ 
But sighingi sorrowings sink into the tomb* 

Paughters of Cambria, with me mourn. 

Sing the sad woe-breathing strain; 
From your ^r heads the ringletatom 

Scatter round th' ensanguined plain. 
No more in summer's even tide 

Your gentle flocks you'll lead 
To where the brook, with flow'ry side. 

Slow wanders through the mead; 
But soon to conquerors rude a prey, 

You'Q qnit your nadve htud^ 
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And drag tbibug^ life your mouroful w$f^ ^ 

r 

A wretched, captive t>and ! • .• 

WAMSUbOBSf break the aonndtng mail. 

Cast down the lance, the helm unue $ 
Arms shall now no more avail| 

For you before the foe shall fly. 
No more, in deeds of arms renowned. 

You'll dare the single fight; 
Or with eitulting laureb crown'd. 

Assert your coimtry's right } • 
but to the woods and marshes drir'ny 
. Ingloijously you'll ng^ ; 
For ah ! to you it is not gpy'n 

Amidst your friend^ to die ! 

To Fierceiield*s Cliffs I'll now a pilgrim go. 
Shed o'er my Prince heloy'd the tears of woe ) 
There will I seek some deep and rocky ceD, 
Afflidfft the thick entangled VQod to dwell | 
There indidge my plainly e themci 
To the wau moon's icy beaqa ; 
While the rocks responsive ring. 
To nay barp'i high-sounding string; 
Vaga stops her rolling ude, 
List'ning tO her ancient pride ; 
Birds and beasts my song uteiftd, 
And moom with me^bmr coontiT's fiital e^! 



My {rksids apefit three mcmtiis in Badi>. and 
we past many happy hours together, till Mrs. 
Smith and her family went to Piercefield on the 
28th of Feb. The following letter was written 
the day before they set out frcmi Bath. 

To Mis« Hunt. 

Bath, Feb. 27,1793. 
'^ I am quite ashaned, my dear friend^ to find 
that I have beta so kmg in debt for yovr charm- 
ing letter ; though, to speak |Hfopefiy> ^ I shall 
always be so, for I cannot retnm tmt like it. I 
might at least have said " 1 thank you;** but ypu 
know how little time is to be had here ^ and I 
know, and presume vpon^your goodness in ex- 
cusing my toUetaas^ «nd know too that I ha^re not 
thought ^ ym ^ leCRS for sot tdling jrou «o. 

. '* Miss BowDt^ti and I wish for you every day, 
so that you are In no danger of being forgotten 
between us; and whilst we remember you, we 
cannot forget to love you. 1 am much obliged to 
you for all the trouble you have taken about the 
places I wished to fiad» but I believe it is a fruitless 
seaxchc I'f utk pemiaded tfuter m^mHibn is not 
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knowa, 4ixid I intend to placfe them wh«ro I diooff 
to hare. them. 

4 

'* The ahoTe was writtmtlus monrng, yftisa I 
did hot expect to leaye ihis place before Fxidigrt 
but I now find we ave-to go heme KhOkottQWi^i 
I must, however unwillingly, make an end of my 
letter. I hope to have more time at Piercefield, 
where we are now all to meet, > after having been 
scattar^, over , the face of the earth for tiie last 
half yi^ar. I shall be excessively grieved, as you 
ean imagine^ to leave our dear friend; but other* 
wise I. sbaU not regret Bath." 



At jthe oommencement of the war, in the 
1793>iiiaiiy Banks in the West of England failed, 
and Mr, ^rrn's was unftMrtnnatdiy of that num- 
ber^ The dooMstic happiness to wfaidi Eujulbst^ 
kMted forward when bhe wrote the l(sst letter, was 
AtaHy Intemipted by this event ; ai|d I received 
Grain her the following letter, written only &;9^ 
days a£ter she left Bath, The importance of t^ 
subject probably, induced ,me to preserve, this 
letter^, when I destroyed many <Hhers jv^/hiQh I 
shall never cease to regret.. Alasi 1 4itde thought 
lliit I ahonM live to mc^m the eMrljr death of 9S|r 
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laniaUe young friend, whose talents and Tirtnes 
were my pride and delight, and who I hoped 
would haye been an ornament and a blessing to 
die world, long after I was removed from it !- 
It haa pleased 6aD to orda: otherwise. 



" Ptercefield, March 5, 1?93. 
^ ** We were within an hour of setting off from 
hence, and intended to have seen you, my dearest 
friend, to-morrow ; when we were prevented, and -I 
may say it is the only time I have ever rejoiced at 
being prevented seeing you. Last night, after my 
Mother wrote to-you, we were informed by a friend 
that there was an execution against my father. At 
ten o'clock at night the Under-sheriff, 8cc. came to 
take possession of the house. It was secured, so 
that they could not enter; but you may imagine 
the horror of bur situation in that night of storms. 
Fortunately, the next day being Sunday, we had 
to watch only till twelve o'clock ; and to-day we 
were preparing to go away at eight this evening, 
'when we heard that my Father's attorney was come 
from London, that the money was provided, and 
the execution stopped. There is to be a meeting 
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of creditors to>morrow, who are to have an exact 
statement of all the concerns of the Bank. My 
Mother supported herself wonderfully last night, 
hot to-day she was quite exhausted, tiU this news 
revived her a little. Mr. and Mrs. -— ^ were in 
dreadful anxiety this morning, but I hope they too 
are a Uttle comforted ^ in short the prospect now 
appears bright to what it did two hours ago, and 
we shall all> I hope, bear whatever happens with 
ffHtitude. Above all, my beloved friend, I entreat 
you not to be uneasy, for I trust all will be well« 
My only apprehension has been for my Mother; 
and I confess it has been hard work, to appear 
pbe^rful, whoi; I saw her agitated • to the ^greatest 

* lo thjc summer of the year. 1791, when the Baok was 
in a very flourishing state, Mr. ' ■ ■ , who was the neigh- 
boor and friend of Mr. Smith, put his name in the firm, 
without advancing any part of the capital, or receiving any 
Aare of the emoluments; but on condition that his son 
Ihould be taken into the hovat as a cletk^ and be admitted a 
partner on his coming of age. In consequdnce Off this cir- 
cumstance, Mr. -*-^ was involyed jn the misfortune which 
happened in the year 1793; to the regret of all who.knew 
him, and particularly of the Smith family, as all the letters 
which J received from them at this period strongly prove* 
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degree^ and kmhir I ooiild in no wty be «f the 
leest use ; but she shewed gveat resolvtion^ irhen* 
everit wan neoenaiy. Mj Father bow writes in 
better s{HritSy and I am happy to oee her a little 
SHoie at ease. My Modier desires me to say a 
diousand kind things for her. The servants have 
bdutved BoUy^ and she has had all die comfort 
that friends otti give. If idie had none bat yoa 
die wovU^rich enough^ and I diall wish for 
aodringmare, while I know you ave mine; Adieu^ 
my dearest •«-. J* 



. I went to I^eiroefieid on the folk) wing day; bat i 
will not attempt to describe the scene to which I 
was then a \/fritnesS. Aifliclions so tiobly suppbrted 
mft&e the sufferers objects of envy rather than pity; 
a change of fortune^ §o sudden, and so unexpected^ 
was a great trial, but it wafi received in a manner to 
command the respect of all who witnessed it. I * 
hud long seea and admired Mrs. Smith, in the «i* 

toatnm in which she seemed peculiariy formed to 

» 

shine ; fai one of the finest places in England, sur- 
tdunded by her lovely children, with all the elegant 

* 

comforts of affluence, and delighting her happy 
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g8€std'by>tlie &soinitiBg cfaaimsof her ooBTeisa* 
11011. ISiniiigli ail the jnisfiortunes which maric^d 
iiie period of whicbloniioiw'.spealdiigilGMiirilJk 
^rothsaj of Mn. Smith^ what sheaajsof ha: be^ 
loTed daughter, that I do not recotteet |t amg^ 
instaiice of a monniEr haraig escaped her, ool aiy 
count of theiosft of ibrtaae ; but there were otfier 
ekrcoiiMtaiio^ attending thiA sad evoit, wfaidi.8iidl 
a heart as hers mast deeply Seel ; and a letter which 
is now before me, speaks the language of all liudt 
I rccelTed from her at that period:— —/^ The 
bttwiness is again delayed. I am averse to this 
prolongation o£ onr misery, but it is a doty we ow#' 
to Mr. and Mrs. ---^ to do e^rery tbing which €aa 
be likely to* sai^ them. Oh, my fincad, if this 
amiable Ssuaily wexe but secure, I should be no 
longer miserable; but as it is, the thought of their 
srtuation sometimes sinks me almost to despaac* 
This was an affliction, under which even ooasoiow 
veotitude was not sufficient to support her ^ but ihc 
loss of 'fortune, as it was occasioned' neiliier* by exr 
travagance nor vice, and dignified by sud^ OQndaet 
as- secured the respect and esteem of their fiiendi^ 
^ms supported by ^very individual of the family 
with truly christian fortitude and re$ignatf on. - 
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in a few days afWr I went ta Pieroefid<l| my 
(liendi quitted it for ever; and the young ladiel^ 
spent seven or eight months with us, in and neai 
Bath. The time which was thus spent with my 
mother, was certainly of great advantage to my 
young friends ; for she was extremely fond of them^ 
and nc^ing can be more just than what Mrs* 
Smith says of . her peculiarly happy manner of 
conveying instruction. Many pf their favourite 
pursuits had been interrupted. They had lost the 
sublhne scenes of Piercefield, which furnished an 
infinite variety of subjects for the penciL They 
difiwextremely well, and Elizabeth was completely * 
mistress of perspective. Her musical talents were 
^ery uncommon : she played remarkably well both 
on the Piand-Forte and Harp, but she had lost her 
instruments; The library, of which she so wdl 
Ichew the value, was gone. Always averse to large 
parties,, and with na taste for dissipation, she readily . 
agreed to a plan of employment proposed by my 
• -Mother, sbid we entered on a regular course of 
histoiy, both ancient and modern. At other times 
We studied Shakespeare, Milton, and some oth^ 
-jBtigUsh. po^ts, ai^ well as some of the Italians 
We took long walks, itnd oftea difew fion;i natlin^ 
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We read witb great attention the whole of the New 
Testementy Seeker's Jjectufes on the Catediism^ 
and several other books on the same important siib* 
jects. After my Mothar retired to rest, we usually 
studied the stars, and read Bonycastle's Astronomy, 
whidi reminds me i^ the following circumstance, 
Elizabeth told me one evening that she did not 
understand what is said in Bonycastle, page 91, of 
Kepler's celebrated calculation, by which he disco^ 
v^red that the squares of the periods of the planets 
are in pr«^)ortion to the cubes of their distances. 
She wanted to know how to make use of this mkb 
but I confessed my inability to assist her. When 
I came down to breakfast at nine the next morning, 
I found her with a folio sheet of paper almost co* 
v^ed with figures ; and I discovered that she rose 
.as socm as it was light, imd by means of Bony* 
castle's Arithmetic,^ had learnt to extract the cube- 
root, and had afterwards calculated the periods and 
distances^f several planets, so as clearly to shew 
ihe accuracy of Kepler's rule, and the method of 
employing it^ In such pursuits as I have men- 
licped, I could accompany her ; but in others, she 
^ad a much better assistant in our mutual friend; 
M^ Hv}(T, who, fortunately fqt us, spent four 
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moRtlM in cnnr ncigfabomhoody «b4 wistht Mm* 
pmioa of oar studied and oar pleasures. Sle ltd 
MiasSif m to the stady of the Gemuui laDgnage, 
of which she was afifcemMPcb particularly fond. 
She asssisted her m Botanieal aad other parsints^ 
as.vdl asia diffotent braiKfaesof&e Mathematics. 
I do not know when Elisabbth began to kam 
SpsMush^ but it was at an eaihar period than that 
c^ which I am now speaking; when she was wi& 
as, she seemed to read it without difficnlty, and 
some horns every mcHrning before breakf^t were 
devoted to these studies. She aeqaired s<»ie 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian languages 
during the following winter, when a very fine 
dictionarjB and grasunar, in the possession of her 
brother, led her thoughts to CMental literature. 
8fae began to study Latin and Greek in the year 
1794, when Mr. Claxton's excellent library, and 
improving cony ersation, opened to her an inexbans* 
tiUe land of information. She studied Hebrew 
jfeom my Mother^s Bible, with the assistant of 
Ranrkhnrst ; but she had no regular instruction iu 
anjr language except French. Her love of Osdian 
led her to acquire some knowledge of the Efse 
language, bui the want of books made it impos^ 
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fiiUe for ber to pursue that study as . fax .as she 
wished. Some extracts from her letters will shew 
how she was employed during the following years. 
Miss Hunt went into Devonshire in July, and 
the correspopdence between her and Miss Smith 
was renewed. 



To Miss Hunt. 

" St. Winifred's Dale, Aug. 1 8, 1 793. 

'^ I havehad.it in contemplation to write to you, 
my dear friend, but I am very glad to be set to 
work immediately by the receipt of your kind 
letter, for which a thousand thanks. You were 
not mistakai in supposing it would be acceptable 
to me, for I am' always happy to hear from you. 

'^ Even if your letters had not sufficient merit 
to make them interesting to an indifferent person, 
I should love them as coming from you; how 
much then must^I value them, considered as what 
they are.— Believe me, we miss you as much as 
you can possibly miss us. We never take a plea- 

V 

§ant walk, or read any thing interesting, but some 
one says, " I wish Miss Hunt were here;" and you 
may be sure that nobody contradicts it. Besides 

D 



dl other reasons for this wish, I want to shew yom 
every pretty passage I meet with in Germaiiy 
'which I do not like . half «o w^ now that I have 
no <me to enjoy it wii& me. I long to study 
Cicaro with you, and certainly will, if we are so 
fortunate as to live near you, in which i promise 
myself great pleasure if we stay in England. 
I admire the German you sent me extremely. I 
have read none since you left me, except two 
books of Dr. Randolph's: Der Golden Spiegely 
which is an imitation of an Eastern tale, by way 
of making dissertations- upon government. It is 
^tertaining, and there is an account of a happy 
valley^ that makes one- long to live in it.. The 
other book is Wiesseti's Poems*', some of whidi 
are very pretty. I will send you a specimen, if I 
have time. I was, as well as you, ddig^ed with 
the Messiah. 

'* You do my Tintera Abbey great honour in de- 
siring to see it. I should have aent it by this con- 
veyance, but Miss BowoLBR advised its wmting 
till we go ourselves into Devcmshire. We are just 
going to church, and in the fear of not haimg 

* Lyri^cke Gedichte. Svol. 
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mcn:e tiine^ let me ai$mt€ you €>f {the pinoeie affeo. 
tiQiQ wHb which I urn enrer jkhm.. 

^^ Pray tdl jnenrbelher the puzzle you $eat la to 
be m^Ad out in Spfoiiah or Ei^Usb; -though yoi» 
had better tell me th.e^meaaiiig of it a^ ^iio^;&r:I 
never can find out »aay thiog c£ the kind*. Once 
more adieii, I wiU send a longer and I hope a 
better lefcta «oon^ and the Gemuia Poem al^o/' 

" I wiU not teQ you how aorry I was for your 
illness, nor how. anxiously I wished ior your jre- 
eovary, heoause I trust yon know me w# epoug^ 
to believe that I-canoot be indifferent tpanj thing 
that BO nearly. oonfieriiayou% ^ Indeed I haye haen, 
and still. ami Toy aip^ioas for better accounts^ 
whidi I hope we may now., dmiy expect, parti*> 
culady after Miss Burges's return, For your 
sake I am f^ad she is going,, but for my own I 
cannot help exceedingly regretting it ; as I i^rished 
^eiy^nuiieh to be aequainted with her, bo^irom 
what I4iaye heard you say, and from the very little 
l^harexseen. of her myself; which gave me so 
;^reail:a itesire.to.s^e more, that if I had not feared 
"^ .be tho^ht tro^l^lesonie and impertinent, I 

n fi 
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should certainly have called by myself, besides the 
formal visit with the rest of our party ; but I con- 
sidered that she could not possibly have the saiiie 
wish to know me that I- had to know her, and 
Aerefore I would not intrude. 

'* I have a nice collection of German books, 
trhich Miss Bowdleh has borrowed for me. 
There is the Iliad, which seems to me a very good 
translation. I think the sound is more regularly 
fine than Pope's, and some of the descriptions of 
nature are mueh superior to his; but the tender 
sentiments which the learned say are not in the 
original, are liot to be traced in the Gennan tran- 
slation.' In that respect we shall all prefer PoJ)e. 

. There is the Messiah, which I am reading a second 
time with more pleasurie thah 'the first. A very 
pretty collection of Poetis.by different persons- 
a Novel;' and a book of Plays; so you see I ^ am 
tvell ftimished at present. I wish I had you to 
enjoy them with me. . • 

^ '^ '^My favourite study just now is Algebra; and 
I find by Saunderson, that if .we had consulted 
proper books, we should never have spent so much 
time in measuring squares and circles; for though 
by the means we used, (which were perfectly right,) 
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it.may be iHTought inconceivably near, it is firipos^ 
sible to prove it mathematically' exact. • Fot ex- 
ample.— —I hope you will ndthavfe the head-atli • 
when this arrives, or yon will wish^ my Mathematics 
at Bath again ^ but when I have learnt any thing 
that we used to puzzlcaboat together, Tam* never 

easy till yon know it." 

• • . 

^^Novemb^r 17. 
" Send me no Latin quotations, for I under- 
stand them only when the translation comes with 
them. I have just finished Kloj^stock's Messiah, . 
which I have been reading again, as I did not 
above half understand it before. Thiere is more of 
it than there was in Miss Buhges's, which was, I 
believe, only fifteen books. This is in twenty-two 
books, and is continued to the Asciension, with 
many h3rmns and songs afterwards. He supposes 
at that time a day of judgment, and that Abandona 
was pardoned. Pray inform Miss Burcies of this, 
for I remember hearing her regret his fate.'* 

" Jpril 7, 1794. 
" I have not thought of you the less because I 
have been too idle to write. You know it is an old 
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faidt of min^ aiid it will be CNily wastiBg joor tjine 
and my own to make an apcdogy as long as my 
sileace* I am very rich in Gennan books just 
now, for Dr. Ran bolph, who has a gfeat Biany, bar 
given me the entr^ of Us library, to take whatever 
I like. I have got your friend Kliest, whidi I 
think delightful; Haller's Poems; and Zimmeiv 
man's Einsamkeit^ which {deases me more than 
almost any book I ever read. How mu<di am I 
obliged to you for teaching me German ! I assure 
you I never read a beautiful passage, without 
thinking it is to you I owe the pleasure I enjoy, 
and wishing you could enjoy it with me; for after 
all it is but a selfish sort of thing to read meiely 
to entertain oneself. There are some ideas in 
Zimmerman upon a future state very like your 
book."* I envy you extranely in readkn^ Virgil. 
I must learn Latin scune day or other« At psesettt 
. I am puzzling at Persian and Arabic, and. I mean 
to begin Hebrew. I get on least with Spanish, 
for I have been able to meet with only one book 
since I read Don Quixotte, which was the History 
of the Incas, by Garcillasso de la Vega. I was very 

* Essay on the Happiness of the Life to Come* 
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aaaaSa fieaaed urith it, though it is inery loo^ aod 
is mane -partstedioas. I wish I had y^vr patieno^ 
to traoslate from one language to another, for I 
belieye it is the only way of being perfect in any; 
bttt IviEtticceed so iU^iifc.wrtting, of any kind, that I 
never tike. to attempt it» ' I met with a thonghtin 
Iialla^,^'^hidi was neMr to me, and j^eaied.me 
mndi ; font, perhaps, if you have met witb it be^; 
fbie,' ir may not strike yon as it did me. ' flpesdoag* 
of die weakness of I'eason without revdation, he 
says, 

*< Venranft kan, wie der mond, ein trost der duakdn Zeiten> 
^ Uns durch die braune nacht mit halbem fchiixuner Idtea ; 
« Der warheit morgen-roht zeigt erst die wahre wclt» 
'< Wknn Gottet sonnen-licht durch unter dammruog fSikJ** 

'.. 'f I forgot to thank you for all the tj^ouUe yo« 
took ^ab^iit Canada. It was veiy kind indeed, aod 
Aieitfove like' yotirself ^ but I am sorry to 'say it 
was tO'n^|in]rpose,for it is entirely give^ up; much 

^^ ^eaaofi^ like th^ moon,^ a consolation .in darkness, can 
guide v^ witl^ its faint rays throagh the dusky night. The 
morning dawn of truth shews the real world, when the light 
of the sun breaks through our twilight.^-*fr<i/&r on Reason 
SupentUionf and InfideFity, 
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against my will, for I was delighted with tbc idea^ 
and wished excessively to go, but I despair of evev 
seeing it now/' 






^ Baii, Sepi. 27, 179*. 
''I have no sort of apology to o£fer for liiy iant 
nessy aad no claim to your forgiveness,, except the 
asstirance; that my silence proceeded from no other. 
Qaose than a fit of the above-mentioned disea^^ 
whiqh you know I am often troubled with. . 1^ 
you think this a sufficient reason for pardoning 
me, it is more than I do myself. It is strange 

• • • • • ■ 

that though we all wish for happiness, ^w chuse 
to comply with the conditions by which it may 
ba obtained : thus I have been daily wishing for 
a letter from you, and yet could not persuade 
iny^elf to Write, which I well knew was the .only 
Audition- bn> which I oouM expecl; it : Two :tc»ih 
cUmstatices. fix me to this, piunt of time.' /Miisi 
BoWDtisft is to send a parcel to-morrow, and -we 

are going to leave Bath and its neighbourhood > 

it • 

not, t assure you, without great regret at leaving 

our good friiends here. I cannot help iinagihthg 

tb^t J am parting from you amongst the' rest, in 

. - • ' *> -' '•.■■».' 

being removed so much further, ftom you, but I 
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hope you will not give xn^ up aa an ungi^teAil 
wretch not worth your notiqe, but let me heatjrcm 
you; particularly as. I shall ^ot hear of you, as I 
now doy from: Miss Bow]>L£Ry eind, because I shall 
he mcouBolable in London if you do not. We 
are «o happy here, seeing t>ur dear friend twa or 
three times every day, that I know not Jiow ^e 
shall bear the change.— *-*-For my part I- promise 
nys^f^no other pleasure in town but that of seeing 
some ' of those-' I Iqye,; happy. .<^b to the place 
itself, you may suppose it is the last that I ^hquld 
ehuse. — . — . .; 

^We are just returned from^ a walk to Prior- 
Park, with Miss BowDLER; thela^t I fear that we 
shall take together for a long time. She has given . 
me your little book of Astronomy.* It is a very 
pretty thing. ' \ ' * 

" ! have had great store of Spanish lately; the 
Thfeatro Critico Universale, by Feyjoo, a very 
clever work in 14 volumes : and I am now reading 
"past-haste Mariana's History of Spain,'of which I 
haV^e only read Half, but am determined to finish it 
before I go. It is not so interesting as some other 

• I •■ ... . ' '" 
* Ledlures on Astronomy, and Natural Phik)8oplx7* ■ 
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l»iorie», but one mudt kmnr it. There tre M 
anny diftreDt states, nomttim/tBMs^i^, somedmm 
dinded ; so mMny kitigs, sometimeff all of lone fiamei 
now friends, now enemies; 90 many maniageSy's^ 
fiiany battles, and so nany treaties/ that it aeeas 
to ase impossible to hove a dear idea of the matki 
Yon will perhaps think that I read to litUe pfttt4> 
pose*«»»-*Widi this yon will lecelire Zinunennan; 
jRemember, I do not insist on your adnkiag dte 
whole, nor do I promise that y6u will find Hatter 
teiy poetical.-^I am Terjrmaoh hurried, for tve 
are engaged to dine at Mrs. Bowdler'»»- Lehtn 
Hew^M^ meim iieuf^; and believe me ever most 
affeetioBately yours.'' " . . , 



^ 



Miss Smith removed vnA the fiMBily to London^ 
in October 1794, and to ShirTey in Ndyen^be^ 
from whence she returfied to town in F^bruaiy 
1795. Shirley, is the «eat of John CtAXTON, e^f. 
To this gentl^mm^.^iid to his Iady,nrhD isr n^aily 
related to Mr; Smith, the family always^, a^lcnpw^ 
fedge the highest obligations.* ! During four 

♦ See Mrs. Smith to Dr. Randolph. Appendix* 
Letter III. 
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mMdU spei(kt wkh' these valuable friendsy Misru 
Smith :began to atudy : Latin, and the fidlowing 
ktter-' will MbidW- '- tl|e ptx^greM the made. Mic; 
CfkAXTOM-aatkcmnesmt to say that be Bever ^am 
her anyregaiar kistractioiii and diat his Libiaiy 
did not contain translations of any of the books 
which she mentions in the next letter* 



To Mrss Hunt* 

'' ZmOtm, Feb. 1795.. .; 

^ I bdiere I told you I should learn latio; before 

I saw yon next, and Shirley was a Tciy good l^lace 

for it, I therefore began soon after I memt^Abrei 

. and I hove read Caesar's GonyasentaricB, liry, and 

« somevohunes pf Gicero^ amongst .whicb I. vh^ost 

wbh the letteis to bis^ friends- had not been, 'fi^r 

• they shew his whole charactor to<be so mudi jp/ 

oil, tet^ey have let him dowti «i|aiy degrees in 
my opinion. As to Persiaii, all my books are at 
Bath, so that I shall most probabfy forget the little 
I knew when I saw you last. I hwre met with 
neither German nor Spaoidi books ; so that if it 
were not for Latin, I shonid be qnite in despair. 
I am very iihipatient to begin Virgil. 
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''March 11, 1795, . 

'M have just finished the second book of the 

Georgics^and was parttcularljr .delighted with, the 

last . eightj'four ineises. The description of the 

storm in the 'first book I tMnk is very fine," 



" Shirley J July 28, 1795. 
** I think as you do of Emilia Galotti. Die 
Raqber I never saw. Indeed I have scarcely read 
any German or Spanish since I left Bath. I must 
tell you that I cannot help being quite reconciled 
toQcero.. | have gone through all that I can 
£nd han^ of his works, and am so fully persuaded 
that a man who could write as he does could have 
no great &alts, jdiat I must, with your leave, ibrr 
give his liiile ones. . If you. have m>t yet met with 
it,.aiily sead, asa sample, the first book of his 
Tusculan Disputfi^ipas, . ' de cpntemnenda morte;' 
and I thjink you wiJJ agree with me, that with th^ 
iidditiQfiQf Chrisitiapity tocon^rm his suppositions, 
Mdr^ify.a few n^istakes in them, and' the know- 
liedgeof the ^true state of the universe, no doctrine 
can be^n^ore peifeqt than his; and ^ that half the 
modern books on,, the subject jjjight have been 
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dparedy had the writers of them^ before they begaR, 
read this dialogue. 

'' I have just finished Clarendon's History of 
the Rebellion^ which Miss Bowdler long agQ 
desired me to read. It is extremely interesting 
and instructive. Here k another of her fietvourites, 
. Spenser, which I once gave up in despair, but 
which I am very glad I have read, for I am charmed 
with it, aiid I think some of the lesser poems are 
even superior to the Fairy Queen. We have read 
Mr. Gisbdme's book* aloud, and all the party was 
extremely pleased with it. 

*^ I have got a new Atlas of all the remarkable 
fixed stars that are visible to us, without the 
figures. I would shew it to you, if you would meet 
me on the wing of Pegasus, or any other con- 
venient place you will appoint in the upper 
regions, for it does not seem probable that we 
should soon see each other in these below.'* 

'' Shirley y Oct. 5, 1795. 
** I have been longer than I intended (according 
to custom) in answ^ing your kind letter, and now 
I know not where this will fiiid you. I will how- 

* On the Duties of Man. 
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ever direct to Bfttb, boptng year comfortable party 
is hot yet dissolved, though I h^ve Utile cbraceijof 
fiadiBgyoii together, as tbe time ofovr ti»is|diiir 
tation appears very uimertaim, aad probably is iidt 
vefynear. It was very good, of yon to wish; £w 
me by the sea-side^ and I kium nothing 2 sbondd 
hate e^oyed scf much as seeiogat for the first time 
with you; but I eaiiBQt help thinking tb^ com* 
paaions you had wereipaore agreeable thao I should 
hare been.. I should iijke to see what you aad 
your ** thoughts and re^diangT prodnoed* 

^^ I am quite delighted with, you for teaching our 
dear friend GemMm; ao4 witbi her for lei^ag^ it. 
You know web^ve^dwaysset our hearts, upon her 
reading it^ and only half enjoyed our favourite 
books while she could not partake of our pleasure, 

'^ I have not se^n Gellert. Oberon I have read^ 
and was much pleased widi some parts of i t. It is a 
little in.ihe stileof Ariosto. Pray tell Miss Burobs, 
(since she does me the honour to enquire,) that 
of Spenser's lesser poems- 1 was most pleased with 
Astropheli some of the Eclogues, particularly 
January and June, and ^ the Hymn in honour of 
Beauty, which is as well writtf^ 'as if he had 
studied Lavater. I have ju^t finished Froissard, 
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whidi, though rather tedious, I found very «ii- 
teitainidg, and in a much pleasanter style than 
most of the modern French writers. Imnuodiately 
before this great ondartakia^^ I read the Memoirs 
of Petrarch, which made a rery good line of his- 
^^oiy, coDtaining the. whole of the fourteenth ceiF 
tnry. With this book I was excessively pleased. 
-It is imposMble not to love Petrarch, if it were 
t>nly for crying when his fath^ threw Cicero and 
Virgil into the fire* He was ^ passionate admicer 
of Cicero,^ and I think a strpdg resemblance may 
be traced between their characters, though the 
eircurastances in which they lived were so different* 
You see in both the same love of ^ory, the same 
patriotism,tfae same high opinion of himself, whidi 
he endeavours to conceal from others, perhaps 
•even fiMim himself, by a cloak of humility* You 
discover in each an equal warmth of friendship; 
and I cannot help thinking that if Cicero had 
met with Laura, or Petrarch been consul in the 
flourishing times of the Roman Republic, the 
former would have been the poet, and the latter 
the orator^ I hope I have improved a little in Bo- 
• ta6y thid summer as well as you/' 
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*' March 3, 1796. 

" Havb you seen Mason's new volume of 
Poems? There are some very beautiful things in 
it. I hate been feasting lately on German poetry. 
TheGrafTvonStolberg; Hblty; Matthison; and a 
translation of Young. I have been much pleased 
with Zimmerman's NatibnalstbHiz. 

^^ My ears are stunned, and my patience exhaus- 
tedy by the ridiculous and contradictory reports that 
are incessantly vociferated on all sides of me. No 
pnecan speak or write of any thing but the French. 
If they have not murdered or enslaved our persons, 
they have at least taken complete possession of 
our minds, and banished every idea of which they 
are not the object. As you probably hear as 
much, and are as tired of them as myself, I will 
, only assure you, that they have not driven from 
my brain the idea of you, nor from my heart the 
tender affection with which I am, 8cc." 

On the 22d of May 1796, Mrs. and Miss Smith 
set out for Ireland, where they staid only three or 
four months. The following letter was written 
the'day before Elizabeth left Bath. The dejec- 
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UoQ expressed in it was occasioned by sorrows of 
a very different description from the loss of fortune. 

'* Bath, May 21. 
" M\ lazy fit has lasted so long this time, that 
I dare not venturc to make any apology for it, and 
scarcely should I dare to write again, but that I 
cannot resolve to quit this island without once 
more assuring my dear friend, that my esteem and 
affection are not in the least abated by absence, 
and that I love her exactly as much as if I had 

told her so an hundred times over. 
• " My mother and I set off to-morrow morning 
for Ireland. Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
PoNsoNBY have sent us a most obliging invitation 
to their house, and I hope we shall pass a day and 
anight there. Do you not envy us this visit? If 
we co\ild carry you and our beloved friend with 
us, it would be more than earthly happiness. On 
the whole, I am extremely pleased with the idea 
of our expedition; for besides my natural love of 
.rambling, and of seeing and knowing every thing 
that is worth the trouble, I am weaiy of the world. 
To quit it is Hot in my power; but in leaving Eng- 
land, I shall leave the only world with which I wi 

£ 
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acquainted; the scene of all our miseries. You 
never before heai*d me complain of miseries. I 
never before had any to complain of. Against 
this negative pleasure in quitting this country, is 
to be set the positive pain of leaving some very 
dear iriends; but I seldom see you and Miss 
BowDLER, and I shall still have the consolation of 
loving you! I shall leave my Kitty with great 
regret, but we must learn to bear it. We are 
happy in the thoughts of seeing my Father, who 

has been very uncomfortably situated during the 
last year. We talk of returning in the autumn, 
and I am glad it is talked of, because it makes hiy 
mother quit England with less reluctance than she 
^herwise would ; but I strongly suspect that we 
shall either tieike up our abode in Ireland, or go 
abroad wherever the regiment may happen to be 
ordered; ' but this is written in . the book of fate, 
and no human eye can read it.' I am grieved at 
going from Bath just before yon come. I have 
not seen you these two yeai-s, and I may be 
drowned, I miay never return, I may never see you 
again till * the life to come.* %^ the by, have 
you read Lavater's Geheime Tagebuck, Kc.f Tliere 
U in it a quotation from a sermon by his friend 
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Pfennihgen, so exactly like your little book^ thft( 
I wanted you to redd it with me. I can -giTe yon 
no accontit of my studies, but that I hare read 
nothing in the last half year. 

^ My Mather and I are going this morning to 
breakfast with and take leave of our dear Misft 
BowDLER, though I believe I shall not be so sar 
tisfied, but make a push to see her again after 
dinner, which is the only time be^Ukes bniak&st 
thiit she has to spare^frobl her constant attendaface 
on poor Mrs. BoWdler-; ^ I. wish yen Wereliflri 
to comfort her j shewant^^it sadly..' As ^oti pro* 
bably will be with her great pstrtof thertime tfani 
we SLT^ libsetit, I hop^>7;oastantiy'4:b heat of hiei 
frbm yoil. D6 not forget me; and b^ bsstired 
whatet^r <^hanges may happen to iaaie, 4^f fottiinej 
or habitatiob, iny sincere affection for my Mab^^ 
will tievelr change. Adieu, perhaps for evcfir!** 



The visit ihlimgollen Vale p&ofe thanaMwet^ 
the expectation of my friends,: and tl^^Tery.obli^ 
ging manner in' whidat they were receiv^ .yff4 
highly gratifying ta me, I . had a letter from Mm 
Smith on this subject, ^ich I parlicularly regret; 

IS 2 
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but it was destroyed with many others. Mrs. and 
Miss Smith were much pleased with what they 
saw -of Ireland^ and very grateful for many civilities 
received there; but 1 have nothing written at that 
time to Miss Hunt, except the following short 
letter. . 

" Sligo, August 8, 1796. 
/' I have not time to say half what I think and 
feel in answer to your last letter^ my dearest Mary; 
I will call you so since you like it, though I had 
forgot that I was ever ao impertinent to do it 
• before. I frequently wish for you and our beloved 
friend, to make you wander through a valleys 
between mountains tossed together in all the wild 
and rugged forms imaginablei with an hundred 
cascades dashing from their summits, and forming 
a beautiful lake at the bottom; to shew you the 
fine effects of light and shade on the hills when 
the sun shines; and when he does not, the clouds 
hiding their heads, descending half way down 
l&em, and sometimes entirely blotting them out 
bf the landscape ; then breaking away by* degrees, 
^BUd ascending like smoke. • I never before knew 
^ weH what Ossian meant by the thick mist of 
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ihe valleyi and the ragged skirts of a cloud as it 
sails slowly over the dark heath. I .oft^ think: 
I see the grey cloud of which his father^s robe is 
made. I hope we may meet in the winter; but 
sometimes I almost despair. However, I shall 
not be less in one place than another, your ten- 
derly affectionate friend/' 



Mrsi and Miss Smith spent four monAs in 
Irdand/ and returned to Bath in . October. At 
King8tontIx>dge, the seat of the late ven^ratUe.Earl 
of Kingston,''^ they passed some weeks; frnd* the 
happiness they enjoyed there was always men* 
tioned by them with the warmest gratitude. From 
thence they removed with Captain Smith to the 
Barracks at Sligo, and Elizabeth wrote the Sol* 
lowing letter to Lady Isabella King, in ^hose 
friendship and correspondence she thought herself 
particularly happy; and who has favoured me 
i^ith some extracts from her letters, which I 
hope will not be uninteresting to those who value 

♦ Edwardi fed^ to the late, 'atid grandfather tii'the 



the<«ii9tttdi6d -efltoi^is of a gratefiil ^od affect-> 
i^UBMt heart. 



. ( 



To THE Lady Isabella 4Cino. 



" SUgo, 1795- 
^' A thousand thanks to my dearest Lady 
Isabella for her charming letter. It is the 
fiKst.tom£brt.I have met .with sinize we parted^for 
tilery 'thing 4ias iconspired to .remind us. of .what 
-ke ivtlabjotherwiBe not At all disposed toSotgftf-r' 

ttoh.ppJ,M«a.we*njoyed.at Kipgston-Lo4gei 
-.i^^W&miebt BMst'Oomptetely.ieetlong fadboe we 
XBaoIied^fiUigO^^iid when we dad AnriKe^ cvre ;iiad 
eT»ry thing to unpadc, heds to oontriYe, &c^ &£. 
AiX oui} £KUgiie9.howe\gerare«t Jicfngth o^jstf .tai 
J hqj^.We ,si)^l myf go o^ t^e^j^hly yy^lK W§ 
h§y^.a pre^y yi^t^ of ^ feay of tfae §ea, (wfricb 
]!flfiksJi<^AA^k^i)AAd.s^mefinemount#^ Um 
!tt^*MJW>re.bfWtiC^I shipidd I th^Ak jthift^fcenfeif 

HRfh'FSWi^^hmS. ?t it with tJ^el 

" We are all very well, and much amused with the 
li^ll^. ipifftj^|tun(es that happen to i^s, Yqi| ask 
what we have been doing, saying, and tfainkuig; 
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For the first, we have been trying to set ourselves 
in order, and receiving company. As to our 
words and thoughts, except the necessary consul- 
tations on what was to be done ne:s^t, I believe 
they have been chiefly directed towards Kingston- 
Lodge. How I like Sligo I cannot. yet tell, for 
the day we arrived I was so glad to be in it, that 
I did not observe how it looked ; and yesterday it 
rained again, and we did not go out. Thus I have 
had no opportunity of looking for German books^ 
nor do I much expect to find any. Most heartily 
do I hope that our garden plan may be realized^ 
because your Ladyship is oi^^ of the very few 
people I think worthy to understand German. 
This is a high compliment, for in order to feel and 
relish it thoroughly, it is necessary to possess every 
quality that I most admire. 

'^ Lord Kingston must return sooner than 
September, or we must stay longer, for should we 
be gone before you come to Mr. Cooper's, I shall 
be miserable. I have only time to add, and that 
but imperfectly, the sincere aiBfection and gratitude 
with which I am ever yours Sec.** 
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In one of Mrs. Smith's letters to the Editor, the 
removal to Sligo is ^us described : — 

" We had spent three happy weeks at the hospi- 
table mansion of Lord Kingston, from whence we 
set o£f on horseback for our quarters, which were 
about twenty miles distant. During the last ten 
miles of the journey it rained most heavily and 
without ceasing. We arrived at the Barracks 
dripping wet; our baggage was not come, and 
owing to the negligence of the Quarter-masteri 
there was not even a bed to rest on. The whole 
furniture of our apartments consisted of a piece of 
a cart-wheel for a fender ; a bit of iron, probably 
from the same vehicle, for a poker; a dirty deal 
table, and three wooden bottomed chairs. It was 
the first time we had joined the regiment, and I 
was standing by the fire, meditating on our forlorn 
state, and perhaps dwelling too much on the com- 
forts I had lost, when I was rouzed from my reverie 
by Elizabeth's exclaiming, "Owhat a blessing!'! 
* Blessing 1' I replied, * there seems none left.* 
" Indeed there is, my dear mother; for see, here is 
" a little cupboard." I dried my tears, and endea- 
voured to learn fortitude from my daughter" 
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Mrs. Smith has often mentioned to her friendi 
the ingenoity, as well as good-hiunour, with which 
Ei^izABETH contrived to make a currant tart in 
this uncomfortable dwellings when it appeared 
quite impracticable. I mention these trifling cir- 
cumstances, because I wish to convince lay young 
readers that learning is not incompatible with the 
most minute attention to all the peculiar duties, as 
well as to all the elegant accomplishments, which 
belong to the female character. For the same 
reason I think it right to notice Miss Smith's par- 
ticular attention to oeconomy, when circumstances 
made it proper. No young lady dressed with" more 
elegant simplicity, but none could do this at less 
expense. She made a gown or a cap, or any other 
article of dress, with as much skill as she displayed 
in explaining a problem in Euclid, or a difficult 
passage in Hebrew; and nothing which she thought 
it righi to do, was ever neglected. The modesty 
and simplicity of her character is so justly de- 
scribed in a letter written* since her death by her 
friend Thomas Wilkinson to Mrs. Smith, that I 
hope I may be permitted to make a few extracts 
from it: — 

* See Appendix. Letter IX. 
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** Her aoquiremeats most be allowed to have 
been wond^iiiil; bat to me the most astonishing 
thing is how she has done so much, for she never 
appeared to do any thing, and every one who saw 
her would have been more apt to have supposed 
her mdoleat than industrious; but though her pro- 
•gress of improvement was silent as light, yet it 
was certain as time. In her knowledge she was 
as modest as in every thing else; never presuming 
to be wise on a discovery or a judicious obser- 
vation. Always simple, sweet, and innocent in 
her doueanour, she never gave herself an air of con* 
seqfaence for«genius, learning, or beauty, though 
she possessed them all. In company she kept 
back so much, that some would be in danger of 
ifcNTgetting she was there; but when called on to 
4peAf she did it so much to the purpose, so plear ' 
^singly, and so unaffectedly, that one wished no one 
to jsQpeak but herself. Some might have sa[^>osed 
bi^ of an absent cast, but nothing was further 
from her character, for her replies were the readiest 
levbr knew \yhen information was wanted. Her 
coontenance was serious, but she not unfrequently 
smiled, and it was the smile of complacency and 
peace/' 



iemQ¥€»d wi^ rQafitain ^itH to Jjiabttniy^fipom 
idboace the ooKt letter we leritien to ^Ladf 

'' li$kum, Sepi. 46, ai^. 
^< My deafi^st I^adty' IsiikBEi«t a will, I hope, bebsve 
tJ^t I abpuld^not B^'lo^hnTe ^diekvred fidfiUog 
)Eiy prowse of «v!Fntuig |o her, had xmtmany im- 
p@ijii»(^ts,.oiWje?j^ iJirat^tm our arrival 

lieie ^1^ ree o UeaE^cd that jno letter could reach 
iKjUgstPtt-IiO^ge .till Thitfsdajir^ it was therefOTe 
nadles^/to writie on Sati»day, aod siace that time 
ffte . .have iMeeo an iooostaat eacpeotatton of being 
m4ei^ to flUMeobi mid as my chief object in 
•lariitii^^ yon i&a seliftsh one,'*-*to.liaye tbefa^ 
|liii«98)^.h^{»[ii^ from you,--*I waited till I could 
if^ yr^« ito dicect. I believe, however, it is how 
J^^Hted )l^t.we v^maj^ here till we go to England; 
^ ni^en ^x will be I know not. Now I have 
^t |9^K^ 11^ tirestone preface, whic^ I hate of 
.i8;;thing9, kt me amuse myself witib tdUng you 
J^F s^Pfi^y I ve^et Kuigston-Lodge, and Its 
kind inhabitant^ and above all our little walks in 
the shrubbery, which I have been wishing for every 
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day since. By the by I have a little quarrel with 
a certain lady for a speech she made me the last 
moment! saw her^ importing that I should foiiget 
her as soon as I was gone^ or some such vile idea. 
I could not quarrel at the moment, but wrote some 
verses to assure her it wa& impossible; they were 
however too sleepy to send, BXkd I must content 
my self with assuring her in plain prose, that every 
d^jy ^y making me feel the want of her sweet 
society, endears her to me if possible still more. 
" I forgot to tell you that we met with no accident 
on our journey, except laming the horses, and 
tiring them so that we were obliged to leave them 
at Lurgan, ten miles from henoe, to be led home on 
Saturday. Poor Brunette,* consid^ing she was 
not quite well when she set out, perfoiined« sur- 
prisingly, and has now, with a few dajrs re^, ^tiite 
recovered from her fatigues. The riders were not 
at all tired, but much amused with their journey. 
The country on this side of Belttirbeft is ' very 
pretty; about Monaghan beautiful, composed -ixt- 
»tirely of grien hills, rivers, lakes, and fine wctoiis. 
On this side of Armagh, though «till richly cult*- 

* A horse which Lady Eleanor King had given to 
Mua'SMiTH. ■ 
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vated, it grows gradually too flat to please me, tiU 
it spreads about this place nearly into a plain, 
whichy though it is very rich, and in general much 
admired; cannot compensate to me for the moun- 
tains about Sligo. 

** We saw on a hill, between Carrick and Bal* 
lynamore^an immense figure cut in stone, which tha 
country people told us was Fiuhn Mac Coi^d, who 
you know is Macpherson's FingaL If you can 
learn any particulars respecting it, I sh^ be much 
obliged to^ you. The only curiosity we saw besides 
was one of the old round towers that puzzle the 
Antiquarians so much at Clouhish. 

^Isaust tell you a piece of good-fortune that befel 
me by the way. The Inn where we breakfasted at 
Arms^h was opposite to a Bookseller's shop, and 
my modier proposed going to see if there were any 
Irish books. We went, and found the first number 
of an Irish Magazine now. publishing at Belfast, in 
which was a grammar, and some poems with trans- 
lations. You will suppose I have been veiy busy 
ever since. If you have any thoughts of learning 
the language, I would advise you to get this book. 
Pray remember me most kindly, gratefully, and re- 
spectfully, to Lady Eleanor ; give my love to Miss 



KtfNO^^aiiid^ tai Bqrv titstiUmd Lady IvA^BXttA' «&y 
■ n ^ l hing;-^ shedcnowSy I ho^>thEi; Iioip« her 

" Cki9«'littte plan I of riding with' my Either 
through Scotland is impracticable^ as no ofliieer4Sa^ 
kaVe im pegneaeat at piiesent; l Thisplaee is head- 
quarters, /whffch'^I am glad o<^ heoduaewe' haTettoe 
band^ ovrfalcb is a vety goodr ooei 

'« i hope yoir^observe what' a curious vittisteike>{ 
havemudetir beginning' on the^ wpong sxdex>f lM 
ps^erv— -i)» thid is a Hebrew letter^ or rather the 
letter of'^a fbd/ please 4o* begin at the end/' 

«i5a<A,i«/aft. IS, 1797i 
'' Fully ididl intend, bntreceiving jrourl^adyship's 
long-:wish£d-for letter^ to< obef your order&^^^anid 
ancwyrit directly. At length, after nearly a^montfa 
hasielapsfid^hBreJ aniset dorwB'to begin, but when 
I sbalL finish is moxe^than I know^for I haveva 
atraogie antipada{y.)to writings to ai^'one I Ioi« 
wfaenany humasi/cneatareis pressntc it is as bod 
as. talking in mixed' t^ompany. I feel a sort of re- 
strnint whiehextends even to my ideas, and I cannot 
think freely. I carry this sofar, that I do not like 
to read a book which interests me when any one 



is pteaeaty and always make to mysdf a kiml of 
solitude by hiding my face with it when I come to 
a passage which particularly pleases me. I believe 
this is a sort of pride, which cannot bear to expose 
its feelings to observation*. Whatever may be the 
cause, so it is ; and I have been waiting in hopes 
of being left alone to write to my dearest Lady 
Isabella. It has nevar happened till to-day; for 
ibere are so many of us that we have no separate 
roonui, but all sit constantly together.* Do not 
consider this as an apology for not writing sooner; 
apologies are.the first things we should banish from 
our new correspondence, as being weeds which a«e 
apt to over-run the whole letter, to the destruction 
of every plant of common sense which possibly 
might otherwise fill their place« Your Ladyship's 
first rule will stand instead of all apologies* S^ 
condly, for the liberty of talking nonsense; I must 
grant what I beg to be allowed for myself: more- 
over, I should hate a letter which contained nothing 
but good sense; it would be as dull as those assem- 
blies where people meet to talk sense, and no one 
dares utter a syllable. Thirdly, you shall change 
your subject, break oif and begin again, and play 
as many variations as you please. As to not wri« 
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ting to me for ^ix months^ .1 do not feel myself 
sufficiently: disinterested' to ^gcBntJhat with my 
own free will ; though it i^^DPt ia.xny power Jko kelp 
myself^ if you will upt-write-.to. me^jand:! cerUinly 
never sbiillt harbQur^a^y- suspicion: or cbstrusti for 
there is notjiing to whicirl have such a deeided 

avjexsion. Were I to. say that I should not fibd 
pleasure in reading yodr Ladyship's lett^s, in 
whatever number of scraps and humours they were 
written, I hope you would not believe me. As for 
the hand-writing, it is a maxim of mine, that who^ 
ever writes me a eopper-plate letter, does not 
love me, and vice vej^d. . I never can take pains^ 
(though at best my hand is very bad,) except wheif 
I am writing a stiff letter 4x) some body I care not a 
button about. . Finally, J neves Yead any thing':ont 
of a letter, except it be scM6 article of -news, or 
sQme.cojnmon«place - observation, because I think 
tbat what is most interesting toihe/perami tawfaooi 
theiletter is addressed, isexActlyitbat. die re&t of 
the world will hear.with4ndifFereaee, perhaps with 
ridicule, aa not understaAding Ot entering inCOsdi^* 
sentiments of the writer.;-- - ^;i'*:* 

« My Mother has read^Osmilla. I^have n^being^ 
at {iresent-quite * laken'^ up with Some ddigfckfol 
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German books. Indeed I never fthall be satisfied 
till you learn Gennan. There is one book whidi 
you may and must read directly, ** Tl^e Italian.'' 
I will say nothing of its contents* 

'' We heard from my Father about a week ago. 
He was at Newtown-Ards, and very well. Amidst 
all our fean on the subject of the French invasion, 
(though I cannot say mine were ever very great,) we 
could not help encouraging some faint hope that 
Bath might be thought a safer place than Ireland 
for the Kingston family ; • and if our good neigh* 
hours the Messieurs had done no more harm, we 
would have made them very low curtsies, and 
thanked them iirith all our hearts. Our Millenium 
Hall scheme appears so distant, that I fear we shall 
be grow6 cross disagreeable old maids before we 
can put it in execution. 

- ^ I beg you will never be at any trouble to collect 
news for me. Hiere is nothing I care so little 
about, unless it immediately concerns the Kingston 
family, particularly one member of it, and thea 
ih^ smallest circumstance can. never appear titifling 
to me. — I do not by any means feel that I shall 
never see you again; on the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that we shall meet iu some corner or other 
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df the earth.-«Haye the goodness to preset my 
Mothcr'tand my kindest respects toLady Elbanoh 
tod Lord King stONi and our love to Miss KiNOf 

« 

There is not room to tell you what to say to my 
dearest Lftdy Isabbll^, 

' *' If you see the Elphin* family^ pray remember 
VA most kindly to them. We are not much gs^r 
liere than you are at Kingston-Lodge, for we ga 
ont very little; but that I do not regret, though I 
AkwM eiyoy it perhaps as much as others people,^ 
tf I was in the habit of it.'' &c. 

; The remaiiider of this oo^espondence is of later 
date, and "will appear in its proper place. 
. When Mrs. and Miss Smith retamed to Batii 
in October 17Q6, they.found my Mother extremdy 
ill, and from them she received every c<Hiif<^ which 
friendship could bestow. The kindattention which 
she always experienced from Mrs« Smits made a 
j^ry deep impression on her heart ; and it is im- 
possible I should ieverforget that to her my helove^ 
parent was ind^Hed, durti](g; the kst ten ^ars ^ef 
^r Ii£p,for SOII16 of the happiest hours $he enjpyedi 
Tbe same unwef^ied kindness cheered the la§t day^ 
-v . r. :*'!>; Law, adio^ of Blphin; ^ 
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of Afsr Wih wd. 9Ut>p9fit^ nie in. one: -of Ibt «amt* 
t^iagscf^oesbf m^« .MjMotkeciliedonthelOdi 
c(( M^y 1797. Mi^s Smitk ffm ikpi ^^ing wiife 
i»> ai^ T^ tbref 9^riiio99 to her on this {meeding^ 

]^0^| ^ ftjfful «56B0 Slight giYe « peculiarly 
sfiSPttg *»» ^:^ w^d>w:bic?b w^ alw%js dispfised 
tj5 4e|^p re^tio% ^4 feryeat pi^. The M** 

Iwiifi refl§fit|i^Bs. 4r:!l tdls^A irom her litde pooket^^ 



^ I :^|i|ft il^ a vmry gp$)diBethodid wrile down 

i^y Mfbi^j Isr^iflg ta.f^9>^thiogel«e> I ficwget im« 
iV^di^t^ly j hlP^ poj9»dei!iQg i^ as nu^ as> is. zl^Be%^ 
^MS IP' liPtf^-^ i^ ^iqmn, mMkg» me, moce ao qu ai l i ted ' 
i^i^b % 99^1^);, «d mdcm |ii|E diougfats moveif^iy 
oa^. For want of some 9mh pjaiv 1 ^^ peopte* 
dreaming away thejr. lives in inactitrity of mindj 
withqi^t %)[9ii^g any opii|iQi|% of their own, till 
from pajjfig qo atl3e?i$i$M| 1ft ^ejr tb^^lghftl, tiwy 
come not to think at alL" 

» ' . • • • . 

, " Wfi^ weflpntemplat^ tb« Wf^Sf^ of Pr€>YideBde, 

^?W« Jifeg § p^rWP u»?kiJl^ in p^nting^ who 
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^ooktt at a haff^nisiied picture; he is immediately 
struck witb the ^«^nt of' harmony in the coioumg, 
and the im]^fo{ier di»p€i»iti6n of light and shade, 
and thinkS' ha %he^s his \risdom by finding faults in 
the whole ]4an, and in the execution of every part; 
butlethim ^(vaxt till it is finished, and he will dieii 
be forced to acknowledge that every stroke has' 
contributed- to the beailty of the whole, atid that 
wbait he coniddered as d^ects, now appear die diief 
beauties, of the piece. Perhaps there is none, but an 
artist equal to the painter of the picture who can> 
befoite iti is/ finiskedy homgine /what effect will be 
produQod sunless then we can suppose the.creature' 
to be equal to the Creator, and the picture to rise 
up against* the painter, let us notpresutae to caH 
in question, tile ordinances ofXimiy but wait till his 
]p}an84ireaecom{^8heci^ when wedhall be convinced 
that *< whatever is> isright/^ • . f 



.<t 



IiE^ the capacity 6f man finite? Is Gon infinite i 
HbW can &^ finite comprehend the infinite J**^ ' '- 



4 ^ t, 



'^^ The pity of the world appears to be veiy much 
iM&pladed; it is entirely^ withdrawn from those who 
haie fallen' int(»- misfortune through their own 
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Suite, andmost liberally bestowed ott'tbe/viitaooe 
unfortunate. But the vntuoutiMrveno'need.of 
pity: they never can W'aaeufBettabk^ivbateTer maj 
befalJlhem; and kiatfaeir>pladeta look down mth 
pity oi^t'the wicked, whether gI<iNrytng mtbe:WiUe9fi 
4of fortune; or doipairing at her frowns/; 



* '' : ■•'.'"♦ - ' ' '-•'•• , " . .l-j 



' '^ I BO not see that the feilureiof intdkct wUdi 
we isotnetitties observe in old peopV, and iaymmg 
ones in some cases >of.8icknea^baxiy-,jagu|iieBk 
against the immortality of the soul. • We aneig^ 
noraat how the soul will act after its separation 
from ihe body; but we knoir ibst. during. thteir 
umoii, n^h^ eian do any thing without die 9(h 
sistanee of the other; therefore, when the fiioultityi 
decay, we are not to suppose that the soul is in- 
jtired,' but that the Wgansy whatever they ar^,'by 
which it ' cMHmuiiicatesr with the: body, •/and.b]^ 
which ideas are preisenlled to it^ ha^e. sustained 
somedfittta|^ Jw^ if a; siaa )>eGDm^/bli9d> .wei 
dd notse^ ..daiat bis>3bttl:i»rdiangedi but:jtfaat:tli|Q 
organ Sy i/i^ieh images were presented to. it, isi jn-T 
j«vpd$t<and^'tRx;ordipgly^ if biSt-ey^^aTerr^ thft 

Wl»i*ii»tf«w 4Wte*Q dtstiQg¥tis^b:Q]^^ as ey^^ 
Iti ><iw*«n§/pi|jaiiftr,;/jjj^.t^^^ nervq? 
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(ot itthnlite^et. k i« ott i^ch die sbtd iouMdiatel; 
icti) have re^oreirdcl ikmx tonfe, is &ble to thn^, 
ud spsoit, hud imderataad, as fbmerljr. : Xbe 
iK^riunan is'not in ifaalt^ but Mme pt^t of hif 
mlwhiiie is out of otd&t.** 

- ■• • ■ • • . . •>■ 

'^ Thb most difficult vice to conquer, is pride; I 

ijieah' a hSgh i(iea of oiir own merits, and a sjNrit 

fif rebellibn. .Tins ciibe in Eve^s wayt she fell, 

indperiiapB there is not mib of hei pestciritjr whq 

iriiiid not havb done 'die saiik^." 

> 
• ^iRzAsoir iitfids most biueaaonfeible of all.lhijiga;^ 
for "^bont' bonunbh sense ifo giiide it| it neTiei; 
kti6)nrs.i^h€beN:o stop;" / , '% : t 



, '*' TilB.mbst indorisistent tlung in tM:WOild is to 
ififp^HfiicoVikntermjf of man, at tiheaanie tiriiQltbt^ 
i^e'kAdW fabn'-tb be entibely dependent out ><^ir6iltfirr 
^Hindl^. Whatwi baTs most eolmeqtly msbed|.ift 
§tieAf^fud hj evehts tb have beto th^iwdmi 
tiling dtat^ihnild iiappen to us.. We dd, an<i ma^ 
£R!dn|l^^tlr'^<^iiitC'iiS'^dQzding to etei^, ci^tenw 
s^tide ^b^tlM^yr^, ittie»^1«e o^uld kno^v^i^.tbiiigfi;; 
£td 't^e Ih^Kfe^^s^ebitypa^t^ ud'Ailwej ^"tt^tt^'- 



- '^ It is surprising how the opiaiQiifof thci iam^ 
person change in the course of a few years. It in 

therefore improving, as well as arousing, to' write 

» 

down the tiiou^ybs that occur,- iu otdev to look ^ 
them over after some time^ and see in what Fer 
spects I may have advanced, in what receded^* and 
rectify eworsf/' 

*^ I HAV,s no idea of heaping up money, or of 
Any pl^asuie in saying so much is miqe^; it is not 
min^ till I use it. I shall therefore^ whenever J 
have any, lay it out as I find proper occa$i6j99; 
trusting to that Provid^ice which has never suf- 
feoed me to waat, even when X ha(i no probable 
means of subsisting, to supply me when I stmd is 
need. N^var r^use to give to-day, lest you should 
waat toHBftorrow.'' - 

** How li^t are all the trpubles of thU wiMtld to 
diQse who vi^h^ every thing it contains according 
iioits real worth! They may appeiff insensible t^ 
those who pckon by a different standard^ but .they 
can bear even this imputation, for they know tbf 
value of human applause. How h9.pp^ idipid^ 
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we be, if we could alwavs/i?^/ as wcr somtiimes 

think r 



'* I CANNOT bear to hear people say, ' such a 
person did me a favour, but I have returned it, anii 
am no longer obliged to him/ If any one does 
me a favour, without the least expectation or wish 
6f a reward, though itshould afterwards be in my 
power to^o ten times more for that person, I.caa 
never irepay the original oUigation, which from 
its nature does metvadmitiof.^ny. recompense, \m% 
ivmains for ever in its full fonie.'' : . 

-^ ' - '" '• . '.^ '• J , -. . . ^^ .■ ,. 

^ One great cause of therq>uUicffli spirit which 
prevails at preseilt, appears to:have been a fals^: 
-priiiciple in education, that it is necessary tovcon^ 
vince a child by reason before you expect him to 
obey, Now^eason, being the faculty of comparing 
ideas already presented to the qfmnd,icaiiaot exist 
in a child, to whom few or.no ide^ have been preih. 
sented^ and no one was ever convinced by the. 
^easoibtiig of another. It is therefore impossible- 
tb convince him ; and if he he suffered to. do as he: 
l^easd 41} he be capable of reasomng, it. is vd great 
phanceif hU understanding, be noi. so warped by 
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the prackiceofevi]^ that he .mistake it for good;- 
and it is most probable that he may have coiitiraiDted: 
such a habit of disobedience, as not willingly to 
submit to 1^ law» of his country/or even to those 
of his Go^d/' . . : - . 

• " .. ^ . ' 

^ Thb pGogressof understanding is likeiearaiag- 
to play on a miudcal instrument. EduciUioa does' 
not create it, any more than a music-master creates 
fingers, it only giyea us the power of mdng tb^m 
rightly. Give an instrument to a peraon who^has 
never heard music, and who is ignorant of theprini 
ciples of it, he will probably produce some sounds 
but k will be dkcordant and without meaningv 
This I shonld suppose the state of a maa who haar. 
always lived on^ desolateisland by himsdif. ; He 
will have found the use of his bodily organs, but 
will scarcely have discovered his mental faculties. 
On the contrary, a person who has been taught the 
princi jdes of music, makes himself perfectly ao* 
quainted with them by practice, till from playing 
tbfs music of othena^ he at length composes new* 
on the ^ame princiides^.as he learns to use his 
understanding first by reading and .hearing ihiQ; 
Qpimons of ot;h^s, aa4 then fytms his own« Thu# 
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this Mttl likid body lire reciiNxically aa the mwcisa: 
tkd. tibe iiMtnmeiit." . . 

. ^ I fivB. ootfaing 90 .eff^tual iii abattng self 
conceit as to look on people who evidently have 
qnite.as high an opinion of themselves in any 
^^miltt^gGC^ aai Jiave, and to see that they are 
mistakeii. It is very poasiUe I. may be so too/* : 

^ Itjs Ae fiashioh now to cmisider the iabiiities 
of #oinen as being on an. eqaality with those of.^ 
men. I do not deny that tbeie may be many, 
ip^omen whose abiiitiesy and still more their powem. 
of xxmversation, aiae^ superior to those of the ge« 
nerUity .#f men; bat th^re never was among 
wokneh a Milton, a Newton, &c." 

^*Ih^ more talents and good qaalities we haw 
raoeived, the more hnihble we ought to be, becansi 
we hfUVe the less merit in doing right.*^ 

• *^ HdW.^ry fitofoW iltre aft the limits of the hn*; 
mfeui iihdeirst&^dmg! OiH: situation iti this World 
isr^fike ithiftt ofa'person gtoping about in the dark. 
Whatev^ path of science we turu iHto> we me^t 



fooUnted, ^ fiUlt^r ^t§ielV^§ that D^ hfite mMi 
gk^t discoveries^ and ihtttk th^m will be no end 
of but pirogreb till we pelrfecdy tmdeittttfid k^erf 
diing; when bik a utidden we knock otnr faeadt 
Against thie tnrtfd "Walld' of ottr ImbiCfttMHi) ad aoe 
MUt badt: by the h\ovt t6 Che oeiitre of IgtioiraiAM 
fixim ^fbgfice ^e #et out.'' J 

t « 

^' Nd m^t wMdi' I tlfoifght Mfortttftixfe \m 
mrMpp^eA ib ine, but I We been Y^omAii^edi 
tk ^kke^ €m^ ht 6Vh^, that it 1^ not a fii%i95ti^fMftj 
Ml *4 He^inf^. :i eah neter then in i^mi^cttHft 
fMsh ^ aSiy ^ihg lltat hat)i^n», 'ti€^i!i»e I «i^t^^ 

ii»iayt*i8:j^ftiiittida f(^ 



; < .• ' 



* I Aft dil^i^a; bh obseirVitig toy thotighb, 
W'&k h«r vety «Mffely tbdy are leMplo;^ m afty 
ftiij^ i^&jfth tKlt&thg abbut, hoW seldom ihey fdftt 
^^ cbfilltioh sense. Consci^ice tells ine thftt a 
gi^i^ pkri bf Iny lif^ is wasted in foolish iniagi^ 
nations and iille breams. 

* **.We dihnothave a ihore i^irikilig probfof the 
ihi[%^^ o£man,'than the in^ods he tabes t^^ 
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)iide£rom himself his own ignorance. When h^ 
liei^tB wilh any thing in nature which he cap 
neither explain nor understand^ he invents a name, 
by which he imposes on the world with an appear^ 
ance of wisdom ; and sometimes, even fancies him-* 
self wise> becaiise he ha^ not iK^t^owledged hisk 
ignorance. For instanqe^ we pretend to know what 
it is that moves the planets, in their orbits,^ ^d w^ 
call it attraction; though it is plain we are no 
wiser than if th? word had p^vet he^ used^. We 
meet w^th a fossil of which we cacuipt account for 
the formation, a plant or an aninial diiferin^^frpm^ 
any .we huve h^fore se^n, ,W£; s^y .it is a JMms 
n^y/r^f i Somepet^on is affected w:ith, a; di?<^4cr 
we do n^t understand, it is immediately s^i^^o be 
nervous. If two or three of our acquaintance are 
affected in the san^e manner, it is: a disorder that 
goeSi9<t>t>nt,it ijs in the^r; thpugh perha.ps fbe ai;? 
ha$ no more to dp with it. than any of the otl;^ 
dements ; kn4 each person, after uttering pne of 
t]iese wise sentmces, siti| down ^atisfiec^ thai; h^ 
has completely explained his sujbjectp 



u 

' ■ ■ • , 



Ii;'i^;i9t surprising , that so few, so very few 

i 

g^niqse^ appeal in the wojM,if.w;e, cjqn^idprJiQw; 
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many circumstioices are necessary to their produc- 
tion ; for it rs not enough that nature has giT^i a 
bold and enterprising spirit, capable of the greatest 
undertakings, if the shell it inhabits is rooted to 
one spot, and compelled to labour for daily bread: 
it is not enough that she has created a poet, if the 
mind, full of ardour and enthusiasm, be doomed 
to plod the dull round of trade. She has in vnln 
bestowed the faculty of deep investigation, and of 
tracing the hidden causes of things^ on one, who 
in the constant hurry of action, fi^ds no leisure for 
meditation; or given to a woman a spirit^ co* 
riosity able to make useful discoveries- in every 
branch of science, which, from ajnarrow prejudice^ 
must be confined to the affairs a( her neighbours. 
Thus I aih persuaded genius often exists, but lies 
concealed, sometimes' even from the possessor of it^ 
for waiit of occasions to call it forth." 

" They are most vain, who sat/ they have 
no vanity : for no one ever thought that the want 
of vanity he boasts of, proceeded from want of 
merit; he rather thinks that he excels all mankind 
in having a mind superior to vanity; and what is 
tlus opinion but the summit of vanity r" 



C w ] 

** Thb greatest miifertane in the world if to 
have mose learning than good sense.'' 

i '' Many people find &ult with those who study 
laognagea, and say they study only words, and 
iorget ideas; hut those who do so never will learn 
any number of languages^ for it is totally impos- 
siUe to remember, so great a number of words as 
is contained in ene language without affixing 
ideas to them. The truth is, those who learn 
laagoa^ea to any purpose, study ideasim^, through 
ihe medim|t of words their signs. Unless we clearly 
understand the sign, we cannot comprdien^d the 
ihing signified. Those who consider this matter 
at all, Diiiist a^nowl^ge ^t there are very few 
words in the English language whicji have any 
ineaning in English, but that they are chi^y de" 
rived from the Saxcm, French, Latin, Grreek; and 
those again from the Hebrew, and other Eastern 
languages. ' It fellows therefore, that those only 
who understand all those languages, (perhaps many 
more might be added,) perfectly understand Eng- 
lish; and those who are acquainted with none of 
them, speak the words they have learnt from 
custom, like a parrot, but widiout clearly under- 



9t»|ding the ideas whidi are meuit ta be conveyed 
^ them. The study of languages is therefore 
not oaly pleasing and profitable for the sake o£ 
feading the poetry^ and other books which eannot 
be translated; but it gives a much higher rfllisl;k 
for the beauties of our own language, by enabling 
Us to feel the force of ev^y expressioni which a 
common reado: passes over without observation/! 

'^ Those who know a little ace very anxious %^ 
refonn every thing; those who know more, am 
convinced of the impossibility of compleat teSotfO^ 
ution, and therefore are inclined to leave everjf 
thing as they found it. Hiose who understand 
French, or Latin, or 6^m^, derive all English 
words from whichever of those languages they hap- 
pen to be acquainted with, and endeavour to write 
und pronounce them accordingly, and certainly 
our language ha^ suffered much froni these pf»< 
tended refoimers. On the contrary, if thqr wctq 
to make thema^elves acquainted with all the Ismm 
guages above-mentioned, they would piobabty 
discover that they had been mistaken in many of 
:Aeir etymologies. • The EngKsh tongue is perhaps 
more, milled than any otber^ and its eomipttons 



ire chiefly owing to half-learned refcmners. Thiai 
reasoning is applicahle to all schemes of general 
reformation. We had better not meddle with 

r 

what we do not understand ; and if we put the 
question home, what is it that we do understand P^ 

'' It appears to me probable, that in the original 
language, all the nouns, and the roots of verbs^ 
(which were the third person singular of the pre- 
terite,) were monosyllables^ perhaps consisting of 
not more than two letters ; and that from thence 
the different tenses of the verbs, and the deri* 
vations of the nouns, were formed by the addition 
of a letter before or after. The confusion at 
Babel might consist in some men's being deprived 
of the power of pronouncing certain letters." 

• 

** From the little information I can collect by 
tracing languages towards their source, it ap- 
pears probable that when the inhabitants of the 
earth quan*elled at Babel, and dispersed in con- 
sequence. Ham turned, as is generally allowed, 
towards Africa, where Egypt was afterwards called 
by his name, and that of his son Misraim. Shem 
remained in the western parts of Asia, and spread 



from thence over Europe, This opinion is 
founded on- the very strong traces of the Per- 
sian language which yet remain, in the Celtic 
and all European tongues, not excepting Gxjeek 
•• and Latin'; thougfh'the modern Persian, with 
which I compave Jthem^ is itself derjjved from, the 
Pehlevi, the ancient language of Persia, which 

*^ fwobably .had a much greater affinity with the 

CeltiCi^ Noah says, in the ftth phapter of Genesis, 

r ■ ' May CrOD '^xtend Japhet> and njay he inherit the 

« tents of Shem.' In the 10th chapter it is said, that 
the islands were peopled, by jthe descendants of 
Japhet. From these circumstances I conclude that 
the family of Japhet went eastward from Babel, 
till, coming to the sea, some, went over it to the 
islands within sight, which form Ae Eastern 
Archipelago ; and others followed the coast north- 
wards, till they came to some point from whence 
they could see America. Thither ^ome of them 
went ; while others spread themselves westward^ 
aiid these beople I take to be the barbarians of the 
north, who afterwards overraii all Europe, and who, 
were the same as tHe wandertigig Tartars, their, 
brethren, now are. Thus the prophecy is fulfilled, 

for Japhet is indeed extended, ^ and at ^ this, day 
« • G « 



^* 
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ft 



anhabits the tents of.Shem all over i^urope. This 
' theoiry seems to me.tq derive great force from the 
simfla^ty of manners between the wandering trib^ 
of the nortfi, the Tartars^ and the 4iKiericans ^ for 
though apme nations of America, from a long 
residence in one^place, have acqui^d a degr^ of 
civilization, yet there ^ always a tradition of their 
having been, in a wild state. It is reasonable to^ 
suppose, the descendants of Japhet, in constfintly 
> ^travelling ^bout, would los^^l die knowledge they 
had gained from ^oah, except spch as was ab- 
solutely necessary for their subsistence. We find 
, the., descendants of' Shem alone, wl\o remained 
* nearly stationary, and the Egyptians and Chinese 
^hocettledjsoon after they left Babel, h^d leisure 
. . "to cultivate the scienci^ before the elements o"f them 
were .lost. From m^ ignor^ce of the Chinese 
♦language, I aJn atsa loss to deterinine whether the 

inhabitafits of Chiha are desce^^ed. from. Shem or 
* ■" ♦■ * • 

^ . Japhet; the posijti^n of the aoijntry woUld incline 

ojie to believe 'the latter, thoi\gh theijr manner^, so 

unlike their Tart;|ir^nQighbqurs, seem to contradict 

' . %; yet this objeqtibn xiMiy Be aj^ne aw^y, by "^ujp- 

r ^ posing tftem tof settle immedi^ely^ s^fter*the;di6* 

persuj^n/^hich ,ap]pe^s piobs^ble from theii: re^* 

% ^ tm. ^ j/ * ' 
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-J oniag the cycle of sixty y^etrs from a period so 

remote as 2277 B. C. which answers exactly to the 

• building of Babet. Their laoguage consits entirely 
tbrinonosyllabtes^ which, with their known dislike 
of innovation in every thing, inclines me to think" 
that it'maypeihaps differ less than any other from 

* theoriginal language, or at least from thatof Noah.*' 



S .i * 



«-' 



s 



*' We laugh at^rostratus for setting fire to the 
teftiple of-^Diana at Ephesus, that his name might h6 
teift^mhered; but however rldimilous and foolish ♦ . 
his l(mbitidn*might be, it was the same which has '• 
always mflucnded and aAnayed mankind. Even so * 
early^as an hundred years after the deluge, yre'Jjave • 

. a great instance of it reoprded, in all men's joining ^ < ' . 
ip l^iiilding the tower of 'Babel, ' tomake theni- •,' •' 

' selvfts*^ name/ Since that time, to what end has- 
Alexander, and all the other conquerors of an^i- 
qjuity, waded through blood, if not to be talked ofj ^ . , 
and that £hdir names mightbe remembered ?» Eiien*' ♦' 
amdngst those we call barbarians, the wdr^ior '**.-, 

rushes headlong into dangeir, that the*soi!g of the* ^ ^ 

^ , ' ^ fc ' 

Bard ma^r rise in his praise, and his deeds of valour ^# •. 
be ren^embered. Nor is the mischief of, thiff y -; 
ptesion confined to bloodshed. Men wiU ov^rtarri 

« G 2 ^t* • • '^' 
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• 

all the principles of the "woiid, and . publish the / 
most extravagant doctrines, merely to be talke^of. 
. If is surely impossible that Hume could believe \ 
his own system; he was only voracious" of literary 
■fame. The same might be said of Voltaire and 
his associates. It was the. vanity of advancing • 
something new, aad making a revolution in the • 
opinions of men, which prompted them in 'tbeif , ^ 
writings. The passion was give» t« excite us to 
good deeds $ but when men have no dispositions 
distinguish themselves by what is good, they fi^ 
on^some splendid evil, which will be the most uni- 
versally felt, and consequently the most talked oS, 
« To this cause must in a great measure be attributed 
the variety of opinions which exist in the world on 
every sul^eet ; some of them so very absurd, that 
it is impossible to suppose their authors could 
believe in them. - Perhaps he thinks himself the 
cleverest man, who *can persuade the world to, 
believe the most improbable fiction " 



« I 



•( 



What I have here transcribed, aqd muoh that 

is irfeeoverably lost; the acquisitions in science 
t, • 
wliich I have endeavoured to trace out, as well as 



r 
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f tbe virtaes,^ which I nboidd in vain endeavour to 

t . % ' do jvipticey«were*comprised in the short period of 

« a Hfe not yet eactlndcd peyond the twgnty-first 

year; and Inany of those yeara were sjient without 

^ «a l^oiAe^and without* ailibrary, and under the 

' * ** pressure of afflictions^ wtiich, however nohly sup? 

^ ^ ported, ' taught ^even youth and innocence to 

• inqiirn/ Such was the li£^ which, when compared 

* 

with' the stmdird of perfection at which . she 
aiffcied, appearM in her own eyes to call for the 

^e^tions that* conclude the liltle hook I have 

» 

just transQribed, aod whit^ are date4 January 
jW.1798. 



• « 



.t 

.J* 



^' Bbino now arrived at what is called years of 

^ discretioii^ and looking back on my past life with 

. sHiame and confusion, when I recollect the many 

advtotages I have had, and th^ had use I have 

made of tben^ the hours I have squandered, and 

■ the opportuj^ties of improvement f have -neg- '• 

lecfed;— when I imagine what with those adtan- 

» 

, Uiges I ought to bey and find myself what I am:-* > * 
I am Tesolved to endeavour to be more caeeful 
for the future, if the futuri^ be gfSinted jfie j* to trj 

' to^ake amends for past negligence, by employing \ 
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'' every moment I can comitkaiid to souv^ good.pur-' * 
pose; to endeavour to acquire a|I'tbe^Uttle Igiow- 

'.Jedge.tl^t hamiu} nature is capable of on eartli^ \ 
bnt to let therword of Gojd be my chief study, 
and all others subservieat to it; to model myself, * , . 
as far a^ I 'am able, according to the Gospel of * 
Christ; to be content while my trial lasts, and. 

^''when it is finished to rejclte, truslfng in. the m^t$ • 
of mr ^Redeemer^^ I have wri t(e#these resolutions. 

he inclined to £»rget tl)em; and to^ returh to tof 
fohner indolence and thouglifj^ssness^ because I 
* have found the inutility of ment^ d^terminatioils. 
^ * May God grant me |trenjgth Jo kee^ thaafcf'* 

during the winter of 1797' anrf 1798, wlfich ! ' 
*Miss Smith spent atf^BatH, and th^-foUowi'ng*. 

* ' « 

ti * * Of this paper Mr^ Smith says, " I firmly believe this 

* prayer was accepted, for 1 do not recoUea Sny 'instance in, 

♦ • * '^ which *8he coulch justly he*, actused of cither in4olence or' « 

• * * « thoughdessness, «Kcept*on the subjtfdl ofhel" hoaltb ; on that 

/ jpoint she* trusted too. much t6 the sti;pi\gth of a ^naturally* 

'** • good constitution ; and,, had so litde <coiifi4|Qce in humaa 

' ' I' • ^11^ t!lat,8he neglf ^ed sudi means in the commenctoent of 

'T *iier la'stillhess, as in all probability wpuld have rempvejjk.' ' ' 
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summer^ when she ^fas first lit Coawfty, and after- i^ 
wards at Plashently near Osw^stry/she wrote the'- . 
following letters to tady Isabella K/Vg aad * 
Misd Hunt. 



, • To THE Lady Isabella Ktng« 

• ''** t did "promise^ and thought it at the time *^^ 
'stretch of complaisance^ to wait pHtieirtiy atx 
moBths for a letter, ia case 7<mr tadysUp shotifd 
be Sttaeked- by a. fil^of laziness; >but*'.I»did'*not 
oSbW& for -my patience eitiuring e^At. In tni#i , 
I have been very 'impatient^ tbongh I have uoff 
a6cused yon of intonstaiicy^ anefthonght yon had 
given up nil acquaintance with me; as I never 

^ suspect any one who I am once conduced loves 
me, of ceasiifg to do so, unless I give them some 
cause of offence. Howevgr I have no right to 
cAoiplaini, now- that your dear letter is arrived; but 

^ I.widh l^al jjfm woi}d oftener give me an oppor- ^ 
-tunity of thanking you for such an one. 

'' Vour Ladyship is .building castles. You «et 
toy curiosity &t work^ wad d^ not g^tify it. Is ' 
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one of them a joiin|ey to Bidli nesit winter ? Do 
let it be soon/ for w& aYe boikling castles too^ and 
sli^U be^ flownrin the spring. We aire goiiig, to 
mj great satisfiMitiqpi^ na*settle somewhere in 
li cheap and romantie^coimtry. My < Father says " 
Ireland; but my Mother istefribly afraid of thrpat- 
cuttingy ^d talks of Wales, >^coriand, or t^e Lakes 

m CnmBerland ;. and se^m^ most 'indilied to4;bQ>. - 

#■ . » 

neighbourii^od of ^erw«itwater,* which in pptnt 
of scenery is the finest ihiiig I k^ow^soxd if no^ 
father <^uld come to us when he liked it^^ I should 
be perfe<^y content. The plan (tf our hou^ is - 
iJHade^ imd our different eyoiployments allotted to 

^K;h of us. ^ Kitty is to work in the garden under ^ C 

.., * ' ' * '.'""'"-■ ^ 

^my- Mother's ii^pectio^; Jueiet is ta/eed4he 

poultry; and I, am to i^anage.the dairy; so you 

4*7 

see our castle, is in great forwpdness, if a puff of 
wind does. not blow it, away. Now yoiinttf^/ give , - 
\me some hop^ of seeing you this wint&, for we 
shair perhaps ne\ref come to Bath again, ^n^^^^ 
will nojt' take the trouble of "going to Keswiok 
to see us. ^ * - . : 

" When will Lady OxMANTOWNcome ? If sh^ . 
does not make haste, Miss Bowdler's Essay^ 
Yvhiqh we have 16ng had ready, will be printed;/Q^ 






* . 






• • • * ' > 



• *• • •» 






• Mrs. BowDLER at her death ]pft to each ^f her « ^ ' t 
friends a copy of her daughtej^s worked ^tead of 
a ring, and pur friend is ^oing to print a hSnddopie 
edition on purpose with*the ^ditional Esfey.* « , ^ 

*' Will you have the 'goodness to remember us 
in the kindest mtoner i<t^uf' Elphin, as well as to • * 

our Kingston friends. I- w^t to know a great ^ 
many partici^lars abo\it etch individual, even to^* * ♦ 
Alicia :t»we have nev^ft* ^eard'-wp^ttktMJbe has 
recovered fro'hith^dfectSi)fhe|[f2^1. ^* * *!• . 

" Thi^-night it will be exiictJy ajrear siace ? sa« ^ 

you last/ when you came into my rooirf and sat* , 

' beside me-r-I' cannot think ^b^ the last iiHHse. 00 ^ 

- ndtVou like makins -* des bouts de Vm' as Madame . ' .t^ 

de'Sevigne calls ij; f I am particularly hnfi^ of i^. ' ^ 

♦ * ' ' ' *■ " . ■• »* 

• The toniversafy seej^ ^ bring ihd former event * ^' ^ 

m6re immediately ]|re$entrto the imagination than ' ,• 

'' ' a,ny ititesvening day ; if that efient has been happy, ^ * . 

' * \' ^ .. .^ a* '"^ 

we..enjoy* it>oiVer again v\ the recoJkctiOTi; if unfor** >^ ^ 

taasi,|;e, tber^ is yet a pleasing -fqidancholy in tl^e ^ 






* ** Es^ay on the duties and ^vantages of Gickness, 
"first printed In the 10th edition in qilarto* of *Poems and 
Essays by the late Misa^Bowdler, in 1798. . 

f Lady Isabella King's horse. - 
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repe^jion of ev^iy circumstsmce of it. It is like 
Ossian's Sj>ft music^ ' pleasing yet moutnful to the 
soul/ — 'falking of music, my Mother has bought 
m^ a Wel^h Qarp \fith the money that Brtfnette 
i& to sell for. I call the hai*p Brunette, in memory 
• of Ladjr Eleangh's IcintT present, and am very 
busy teaching myself to play upon it. 
n ** Have you ever madfe any enquiries for me about 
the statte of Fiuhn*Mac.Caul, nfear Cawick ? It 
appeared to us a very curious thing. I am abused 
Rer^ as an apostate, "but I am half inclined to think 
that Ossian w^s an Irishman, and I want to know 

*• everything that caii throw light on the subject. It 

,. ' ' - * • . .* * 

' is said, Macpherson ordered the orlgiftals to be 

published after his death : if so, we shall soon be 

better enabled to judge. You must 6xcu$e me if 

rplague you too much on thia subject. ' I aminad 

about Os$isto; — but I iim mad about several things 

■ ^— ^abon J; a great many things ; particularly about 

some.Gtermaij books, whIeR you must read before 

T'can cest. f am .teachings Miss Bdwl)LER Genn^n, * 

\ becau^ I ^ must have sQijie one to enjoy them 

\ "• u' - 

wim me« ^ .' 

■ • " I lb notfkiirbw wl^etheryou have any teijste for 

^4 mechanics. 'If .yqu jiaw,< perhaps you will like to 



«^- « • * .. - * • 
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' *'• ha^e a dcsipription of a "Stetf clever thiiig jrmch U 

now making t^ear Balh ; if not, it i^ easily past 

bver^ It IS called a' GassQ^U ;* ^the, use ^f it is to 

» * . • * * 

tonve^. boats, on a canpi, ^oji^n a hiH) witbotit the 

help of Jocks. " It is a great boii, forty feet loog^ 

placed in a^t sixty £eet*4^p, ana fiill of water ; ■ 

the surface of whiclT \frater iskon a level with the 

upper caiial,\aud 'the bottom of the pit is even with « 

f])pl<}wer canal. » When a boat k "to be earfied ^ 

^own, the door at the top of the pit is opened, ami 

» t^elboat swhnis intathe Cassoob, which is half fill 
o^ water. The*' €assoon door k then -fehut, * and 
being made, by the addition of ia^ssiall "Quantity ^ 
water, hes^ier than the water in whicR it swims, it 

''^sxidi:^^ tiae bottom f wheutb^ do^orat the bottom 
of the |>it,, and the door at the other end of the 
CassoQp, bding opened^ the boat coes. out into tlio- 

* low^ canal. ^ The Cassoon rises agadi,^as it is then^ 
'lighter tban^the water in the pit. , I do not know ^ r 

lYJiether I have made this account intdligible, but « 
it is very curious to see, and if you will co&e and 

^ * *■ This ingeniiiis contrivance failed of success, firomnhe > 

dj^oilty of securing the mason|y of-^e pit against the 
' ifhe^ual jMressure of the water* * , -h 
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^ , ^ fcokatu, Jbush^U ifh^f8t»i\|ikitf|iiiy]ip^t^1 Tl^^ • ^ 

•• * inventor iiras a'parpenter^ •• -^ ^ ■ • • ' . # 

^ • V '^"Nowyopipudtaot,*Biy dearest LaJjylsABBLLA^ '^^ 

bid me ^Mvrite SQ0ny ifj[ lov^jpii,''* I^didnotoon-/ . 
* sider-vhether t had yi||[ Ihin^ to^ st^»but*obdyed/ . '^ • 



§nd I leave yolhto jk^w thfe infereBce/'i«% • « • 






^ » 



fia//i> JViw, 18; 1797- ' 
I' Most>8incefeIy do I^Bympatbise witli you, vn^ 
dearest LadylsAsfoLA^ ia evoyy event which c6^ 
cems yoUy but paiticiflarly in what^regai-ds the ex- 
cellent Lord KiNCSTOK^for whom I fed ^much«^ 
interested on his own account, as well as on yonn* 
O that I could indeed do y(4i .aiij| ^ood! |hat 1 
could soothe your sorroiws, and assist you « in all 
your tender attentions to ease the bed of sickntss \ 
or, if it must' be so, help you to bear the pain of 
partmg, supported by the hope of meeting agtfin! 
But at this distance I can offer you nothing but 
words, and they are poor comfort; you can find 
enough of them every where, though your will ,ndt 
every where find a heart so tenderly interested in 
your happiness as mine. — I intreat you to let die 
know how you go on* If the disorder shofild be so^ 



• ^ 

\ 

^ 



• » 



»• 



<■ 



" &r Jremoved that \oil cotOd come to Bat bi I miMt . »^ « . 
Indulge a hope,, though ycm^ have forbidden me. * . * .^- . 

> * .. '. . . • : :** JBntlh San. 17/iVq8»' , ♦''. ' 

**Xong since should I have written to my beloved 

> . - , • 

«Lady4lsA!BB2r^^ bad" I itotrfeared that myjcftters » ^ 

iv^ould he iH-timedy in lObje midst of ibafiy sorrow% 
which, tbongh I sinberdy. sympathised^! could not *• " 
sdle]Q^te, and therefore was cautious notto disturb; 
la^t ne sooner do you kindly say that you will read 
ayf letters, diaiv I hasten to renew an intereoiurse 
which gives me infinite pleasure, whenever it is » 

my t4cn to receive- a letter. The writing one I # 
should consider as a task, if there was not a pleer * ' : 

sure in indulging thii idea of you, which makes 
e^en that agreeabldw I fe|^ almost as if I had lost - 
" myjO!pi father, when I heard of the excellent 

Lord KiNGST0N*s death. ■ * ■■■ • ^— - 

There is.i;&othing I am more thoroughly convinced 

of> than that every tbing which happens is for some 

good purpose. We do not perhaps at the time 

see 4ny possible good that c^n result from any par- » 

tji^ular event, but we often see it afterwards, and 

if we do not live to see it, others do. This opinion 

ju^kes 109 perfectly easy, while I sec every body 
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fri^tened to deatii at tb^'-idea of an invasion^ " I 
am persaaded^that if ii be for the benefit of mmi^ 
kind« that the French shotilddbnquer England, and 
cu^ my throat amongst .die lest, they will be peiv 
mitted to do so; if not, they will not.. ] 

" Will you tell me any plaee in ©ilblin to which 
fre might send, the Ettle Manusci^, which hksr 
been ready thk twelvemonth? My^ Mother will 
write soon. She sends kindest love to your Lady- 
ship, and begs to be respectfi41y and affeetion* 
at^y« remembered to Lady EtiiANOit, in whieh 
I beg to join; and then^will trodbleyou no longer 
than to assure you of my^ everlasting regard and 
■ a^flfectlon. . 

^^.JSaih, March Bth\ 1798. ' 
. " I have but one quarrel with you, my dearest 
Lady IsABEi:.L*A ; nay not a.quaih'el, tb^tis too banh' 
a word. I have but one ftiult to find with you^ 
ajad it is this. You lay by your pe^ from week to 
weelii in hopes of having something to say; now^ll^ 
is not that I want. I want to know^vvhali. ydu'are 
doing, thinl^g, and feeling, becaUs^ tHat interest^ * 
me. If I want to laugh, I can lobk into' a book of 
witticisnjs; and itito a bocdc of proverb^, if J have^ 
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an inclinatioa for wise saying* ; but in 9 letler 
from you I wish to find whatever comes first into 
your hc^d^to write, as that wilt probably be what 
interests ^(?M, and of course me. You will say this 
is only an apology for the letter I am going to 
write,, but finding a .convenient opportunity for 
•waiting J would not delay it, because if 1 n^aited 
for that oppprtunity, and a bright moment to meet^ 
I should never write at all; therefore you must 
lalte mQ in all my dujllness^ if you wish to be trou* 
bled with n\y letters, 

. .i' I feel excessively prpud of the office ycfu have 
)^sto$^ed on me, and I will begin to exerci»e it.r-^ 
^ Have you read the Pursuits of lAtet^ttare: It is a 
satirical poem. I dislike satire 19 general, but tHis 
anpd^rs to me one of the clevem^st -books- I ever 
met with, ^ and indeed this is th^ gejietal opinion 
/e§gecting it, . .^ I ^h'oifld not have given . ratine^ so 
decidedly, had you not particularly d^shredit* This • 
. book e^nnof be read . kSs. thatttwifce; ojice with 
the notes, and ^hfesecoBTd^ tinfo reme;nberiiig,the 
^ 3^ot&s byt notrcfedingth^jrf.-^ havd^ r4ad Bdbison • 
*t/. enJflafe IllumioJlti'.- It ik: said, by pe^te.\/*ll in-\,' 
" "formed-op th^. Subject to be a troe represei^tAtion. ^ 
\y'YSi% ^"9^^* ^^^^'^ wkidh'goes much^epwc/ 

•v .* « - ;•.. 
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into the sulyect, by Baruel. I have not read it, ^ 
because I thought the other contained quite horrors . 
enough. We have^ loads of political pamphlets 
which I never read, any more than. newspapers; 
because I . am sure to have the cream of them ' 
without the trouble of skimming it; but one I • 
must recommend to you as being excellent in its* 
way. It is written by the eldest brother of your 

« 

favourite IVfos ^owdler.* The title is * Reform 
br Ruin.* "I believe it is now printed in Ireland.- - 

The little Essay shall be sent by the first convey- 

• 

aince. 5*erhap3 that may be ourselves, — 

" Pr^ present my most affectionate respects t<^ 
Lady Eleanor* Ho\i\? dpes her weak health bear 
all she has had to go through*? Do not expect me to 
obey when you bid me forget the contents of your 
last letter, fo/ indeed I do not intehd to* forget a 
woid of it, though probably least of all that which * 
. you allow me to remember.* Now pray, my dear.' 
Lady Isabella, write to me soon, — very soon; 
and let it riot be a bright letter but a stupid one, the 



* Thd Author of " Poems and Essays," published after 
her death. None of her family had at that time the honour 
i>F .b-'iog pcraonaliy know'nto Lady Isabell^iJCinc 
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most stupid you can write, and you see I have sent 
you a foil which will make any thing you write 
appear bright as the sun. My poor brains have 
nothing to put in it but the sincerest affection 
of your 8cc." • 



To Miss Hunt. 

. ^ Covmatfy May Sl6. 
^* Every day since I came here I have beat 
wishing to write to you, but because you were bo 
considerate as to bid me not do it till we were 
settled, the time has been ungratefully put off. 
Yet you have not been absent from my thoughts; 
— ^no, if I had thought less about all in your 
cornerof. the worlds I might perhaps sooner have 

. ielt disposed to write. However we are all very 
well and very comdbrtable aow, remembering our 
friends <Mdy as we ought, and as I trust we always 

' shall. I. wish I were sure that yon are equally 
comfortable, but knowing your contented dispo-- 
sition,: I akn inclined to think yon are. I think 
I a& content; and yet to be sure I should like to 
have you here, and explore with you all the dark 
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wiodiAg yasaagesk $»A broken aUorcases c^ Urn 
l^utifbl Castle* Ther^ b one of the towers that 
woidd make the nicest dwdling in the worU. I 
am $fture you would wish to inhabit it. It stands 
on a rock overhanging the river, which is more 
properly an arm of the sea, and commands the 
finest view imaginable. It consists of three circular 
rooms one over the other; in the second of which 
there is a semi-circular niche with a beautiful roof 
of gcoioed arches^ supported by pillars, with a 
feat all round, capable of emrtaimng ftve or six 
j^opH wd' tiuree wdndows looking on. the rii^ 
iMi4it»bewtifill banks* To aJi this £airy> castle 
ihexe is nothing ^(mtmghaX the posaibilbtjr of 
getting^ at i/b,. fon ^ tttibera are entirelj gons^ and 
I piae^ in Taiili to get into the* litde niche. It eer- 
taiflJIy w^uld be verjy $nug^, fiUed exactly a& one 
woi^di widki^c but any^ place would do^ soiiUedi 
^}^edf^Te>|ltua be 9WleQl al.tbe: fioot of the totrer; 
/' Ij am^gi^ Qiir dean Miss B0iw(iu.kr ifk» hi^y 
^:A<ir Tow.er.(;. We^ have so quick coinniunication 
Y^fk\ i^er,. iliat i<t so^roely : mmm'siR if we wsssisa^ 
g^fafip4' J?f^hi^ we ave ^repasingtbyidegireea 
^^ inipiQ^la^tiiigtaeparaticiBfrDni^ a)loinrivietid»; 
hfip ouri f^^ is s^tilji; m3(C6i(tain. We musH make thift 
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bfeit of the present, and let the futnite shift fot 
itself. I ii6ver felt such hot leather in May ah 
^e havfe hei^e; bilt the air is uiicommonly soft a& 
WeQ as cled,r; and ih th^ evenings we take delight- 
fal walks^ and fitid great use for otir sketch-books. 
Theife ii amofher eirciufnstance that Wduld plea^^ 
you; w^ intet With a great variety df beantiftd 
plants, pai'tictiliBtrly tlie little buniet-ro^e jgtoWi 
in tufts on the nloilntains^ iti the marshes, ahd 
ihnost every wh^f^. We find here, indeed, eveiy 
thing we Wish fot^, exdfept a few oM friends. Oai* 
books £tte not arrivedy but thdt is no tnigfortuhe, 
fot 1 nevet fiftd time to j^^ad. You will wonder 
What We do, ktiA tedlly I cannot Very well tell, 
except tambliitg aboUttb tstke views, and finishing 
tliem a little Wheii we retui*ri home. I did flatter 
liiyself thiit here 1 should find tifn6 fof every 
thing, but either I am a very bad coAtriVfe^, or 
trftie does liot ststtfd still on any spot of* the ekfth. 
H any oHe can catdh him, I think it must he^ou, 
stdd I am certain y6u will make the best u^ 6f his 
Company.'' 

" Conwaj/, July IG, 1798. 
" Wfi are growft such vagrants, that it is not 
v^ithdut many fruitless efforts that I sit down Xq 

H £ 
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write, even to you. I believe you will not doubt 
that my inclination makes that a lighter task than 
if I were addressing myself to any one else; but I 
am afraid, if we stay much longer amongst these 
delightful scenes, I shall grow completely and irre- 
coverably idle. It is not so with you, I daresay; 
you axe studying hard, and enjoying peace, quiet- 
ness, and leisure, in your comfortable little retreat. 
I believe I should envy you, if I were not where I 
am. I often recollect how we all groaned together 
at Bath, at the idea of the unpleasant summer we 
expected to pass in our different lots; and com- 
paring that idea with the happiness we actually 
enjoy, (of which from our want of confidence we 
were so particularly undeserving,) I determine 
never again to be anxious about any thing ; per- 
suaded that all events are much better disposed 
than if / had the management of them. You will 
think I am beginning to philosophise, because 
there is nothing at present to disturb me; but 
indeed I expect a very great misfortune. I will 
not think of it beforehand, nor complain if it 
happen : this is all my philosophy can do. 

" And now you must mount your old friend 
Pegasus, and go with me to the top of Snowdon 
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to adore the rising sun. If you think your steed 
will not be tired, you may as well meet me at 
Caernarvon at five o'clock in the evening of the 
seventh of last months You know, present, past, 
and ifuture, are all one to your nine friends. Meet 
me then at Caernarvon, go with me into the Castle, 
ramble with me through dark passages without end 
or number, many more than I had time to go into, 
for they are gsQleries, leading all round the walls, 
and round every tower, lighted only by small slits, 

■ 

in a wall twelve feet thick, for shooting arrows ; 
so that many hundred soldiers might be employed 
in defending this castle, and be visible neither 
without nor within. Ascend with me the Eagle 
'Tower, and count if you can the number of steps, 
for indeed I forgot to reckon, and having no book 
of travels from which to extract a journal, I cannot 
tell you. Hear Mr. C — y the barber, our cicerone, 
very learnedly refute the opinion of Mr. Pennant, 
that Edward II. was born in a little dark shabby 
room in the tower, and establish his own,— that 
that event certainly took place in the large cir- 
cular room on the first floor ; acknowledging at 
the same time that the nurse might possibly retire 
occasionally with the child into Mr. Pennant's 



rocun. Come op iato finotber little roQin, ^4 if 
jQu chuse to be remembered ^piongs^t fooU, writ?^ 
your n^ine upop the planks \irbich still r^aiq.. 
IJeaff a long acco.unt from Mr. C-^, of ^ bqy b^Qg 
l^t down to the bottom of ope of tbf toweff^ wh§T^ 
tbfre is vater, %o fetch up $^ dog tb^t h^A bo?a 
thrown ther^, and discoveripg w irqp g%.l^: 
through lYhioh he saw a subt^n^aneou^ p^s^iig^ 
never ye^ expjiored; and hurry away frofii tb^ 
Castle^, wi«hi^g to spend day^ a^d weeka in exr 
amming it. 

^' Jt/U^ 12. — I findipyself SQ idle^ i^ my tiaveb. 
SA much moretedioi:is in the recital thaj^ in the per-i 
formanc^, that if I^ go on givii?ig you a partiettlav 
s^(^)^\ii\^ I shall never finish. I will theieipre tell 
you the rest ojf qvqc adveutures as bici^fly at possible. 
Qu^ttiug the C^tley we took a most detightfuk 
wsdk beside the river on which it stands^ to 
pl^rve tlie qi^t^ide of the hudldingy which, asr 
bea:u,^ is but comp^ative, I being of the secfc of 
the CoQ:wi^ites^ do not i^hoire. We returned to 
the Inn,;-—]) suppose you s|Jte awoce that we xneaAd 
my Motli^r, Mrs^ Qivoboe S^/piXu, ^d I^ wha set 
qat together ^^mi Conway ^t nvat» the same mofn^ 
ing»-«-w^ll i w.e returned to. the Imii wd eat ao 
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4<iiotmou8 supper. You know travellers always 
tell you how much theyeat, but I in compasskmr 
will spare you the description of every dish, an* 
how much tiras paid for it, hecause I have forgotten 
both ; however this su^^per is not mentioned in 
vain, for indeed it was not eaten in vain. As soqnf 
as we had accomplished it, we set off (about eleven^ 
at night) for the foot of Snowdon, abd travelled 
eight miles thro' a fine mountainous country by 
]lio<m-light« Before one we arrived at a little hilt" 
where the guide llves^ and after having him csdled 
up, and loaded with a basket of bread and milk> ax/i 
a tin box for specimens, we began our mardi at a*' 
quarter past one. The clouds were gathering over 
the mountains, and threatening us with either dilrk-** 
ness or rain. We however escaped both, and were ' 
ohly amused with every variety they could give 
the landscape, by hiding or half obscuring the- 
moon, and by blotting out, now one mountain, 
and now miother^ from our view; till about two^ 
o'clock^ when the dawn began to appear, they co- 
vered the rMCtkf and we saw her no more. We 
proceeded by avery easy ascent over boggy ground' 
till b^past two^ when coming suddenly to the> 
top of the first range of hilli^, and meeting with » 
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violent wind which blew from the quarter where 
the sun was torise, (for we ascended the mountain 
on the south-west side,) Mrs. G. Smith wasfright- 
enedy and seeing a very steep aseent before her, 
said she would sit down and wait for our return. 
My Mother said she would stay with her, ^nd I 
proposed our all going back together; but my 
Mother very kindly insisted on my proceeding. 
We therefore divided provisions, the ladies returned 
to the hut from which we had set out, and I went 
on with the guide, who could not speak a word of 
English. We steered our course more towards 
the souths and toiled up several mountains, in some 
parts covered with loose stones, which had fallen 
from the broken summits, but in general overgrown 
with different sorts of moss, and a kind of short 
grass, mixed with immense quantities of the GaU 
Hum fusillum^ I picked up a few other pla:nts, 
but on the whole was disappointed in the botanical 
way, as I found very little that I had not before 
met with on the mountains in this neighbourhood; 
however, this is not the time of the year for moun- 
tain curiosities. I went on as fost as I , could, 
without stopping, except now and then for a moment 
to look down on the mountdns under my feet; as 
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clouds passed oyer them, thinking each sununit I 
saw before me was the last, and unable to gain any 
information from the guide to satisfy my impa- 
tience ; for I wished to be at the top before sun-rise^ 
and pink clouds began tg appear over the steep I 
was climbing. I also knew that the Ladies would 
be very impatient for my return, nor was I without 
anxiety on their account, as I was not sure that 
^h^ would find their way back to the hut. These 
ideas occupied my mind all the way up, and if that 
deceitful but comforting lady — Hope^ had not con- 
tinually presented to me the range of hills I was 
ascending as the last step in ambition's ladder^, I 
am not sure that, with all my eagerness to get to . 
the. top, I should not have turned back. I was . 
debating this point very earnestly with myself, in 
ascending an almost perpendicular green slope, 
when on a sudden I saw at my feet an immense 
chasm, all in darkness, and of a depth I cannot 
guess, certainly not less than an hundred feet ; I 
should suppose much more. It answers in some 
respects to the idea I have formed of the crater of 
a volcano, but evidently is not that, as there is no . 
mark of fire, the rock being composed, as it is in 
general throughout this country,.of a sort of slate. 
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Kor doe* the mottntain appear to have been throwii 
dcmxif hot the pit to have sunk in ; which nmst 
prohably have been occasioned by subtenaneaii 
W8ter»y as there is water at the bottom of the pit^ 
and the mountain is fall of springs. You think 
you are now at the top^ bat you are mistaken. I 
am standing indeed at the top of the abyss^ but 
with a high rocky peak rising on each side of me, 
and descending very near perpendicularly into die 
lake at the bottom. I have taken a rough sketch 
of one of these peaks, with the lake in the deepest 
shadow; I am tarning over my paper, (which the 
wind renders very difficulty) in ord^ to draw 
another;—^! look up, and see the upper patt illu«» 
minated by a beautiful rose-coloured light, while 
liie opposite part still casta a dark shade over ita 
ta.e, and conceals the .»a it.df from my riew. 
If I were ready to jump into the pit with delight 
at first seeing it, my ecstacy was now still greater. 
The guide seemed quite delighted to see me so^ 
SMKb pleased, and took care in'descm^ngto lead 
me to the edge of ewry precipice, which he had 
not done in going upk. I however presently rec«d* 
lected that I was in a great hurry to get back, and 
set off diong the brink of the cavity for the highest 
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pesb; wbfre I arrived at a quarter past four, and * 
aaw a Mew, of which it ia impossible to form am 
idea from descriptioo. For many miles around it 
was ccanposed of top9 of moimtaies, of all the tbp 
I ioua iorma that can be imagined ; some appeared 
swimming in an pcean of intpoar; on others the 
cloada lay like a cap of snow, appearing as soft a$ 
down. Thtj weie all &r below Snowdoa, and I 
wasenjojing the finest blue sky, and the purest air 
I ever breathed. The whole prospect was bounded 
by the.sea, exo^t to the east and south-east^ and 
die greatest part of the land ip those points was 
Uoftted oat by clouds. The sun, howev^, KMse so 
fiir towasda die novtH-epst as to be still hanging 
avev the sea. I took a sketch of a small part of 
4lie moiintains^ with seme of the little lakes which 
appew at thek £set; aa* down, fov the first time^ 
on a circle of ston^ whidb is built on the top of 
the hiU, and made great havock in the bread and 
milk, in which aqcomplishnxen^t the guide equalled, 
if not surpassed me ; and at half-^past four, almost 
froam> I began to descend. My anxiety about 
my friends increased as I came near the spot where 
i had» left them; 1 made all possihte haste, and 
feund them safe ia the hut at ten minutea pastsix. 
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' It certunly would have been pleasaater to hxve 
had more timey and some one to enjoy the expedi« 
tton with me, but I am delighted that I have been^ 
«nd would not for any thing give up the recollec- 
tion of the sublime scene. We got into the carriage 
immediately, and went four miles further to 
.breakfast at a little village, from whence we walked 
to the Devil'shBridge, which is fine almost beycmd 
imagination ; returned to Caernarvon to dinner, 
walked about there in the evening, and went to bed 
after ihirtji-mne hours otabnost constant exercise. 
After this I think you will not take the trouble to 
enquire after my health ; it must be tolerably good. 
I intended writing a very short letter, but recol- 
lecting you would perhaps like some news from 
Snowdon^ I have been led on till I fear your par 
tience is exhausted, though I have suppressed at 
least half of what I wish to say." 

To THE Lady Isabella King. 

« Plas Henthf, Sept. 19, 1798. 
'. '' Most sadly has your picture of happiness been 
reversed, my dear Lady Isabella. I could not 
bear to answer so pleasant a letter with lamenta- 
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tiofis, but I hope that your tranquiility is now 
restored, and that you are as happy as I wish you, 
which certiunly is as much as you can wishfor your- 
self. We have been particularly interested in tht 
late invasion, because the scene of action has been 
all (mr awn country , about Boyle and Sligo. I 
hope no harm has happened to it, or any of its 
inhabitants. We reckoned that Obe French must 
pass close by Nympsfield, and feared they would 
choose to pay a visit to Mrs. O'Haba. Pray tell 
me all you know about it, when you write. 

** I conclude, you have seen my Father by thift 
time. When u^e shall see him again, or whedier 
we ever shall, seems now so uncertain, that I should 
be very unhappy if I had not left off grieving fi» 
any thing^-^This is a very ugly place, and a sad 
diaage from Conway, where we were very happy# 
We are but eight miles from Llangollen, where 
Mrs. H. BowDLBB now is, as well as the amiable 
Ladies of the Vale, but we might as well be an 
hundred miles off, for we never see them. 

'' I, am very glad you like the new edition of Miss 
Bowdler's Essays. The writer was dead before 
I knew the family; but those who have seen her 



mj the print is like, though I think thfejr generally 
agree that it is a flattering likeness. 

/' Whtit you say of disaipation is exactly what I 
asepect^ from you. Yon hare seen so little of it 
that it was Tery natural you shoiild enjoy it at 
f rst; bttt you certainly are not made for it^ and 
1 aiSH entirdy of your opinion^ that jr^u must seek 
Jbr happiness iU mbre ratidnal employments, for 
irfakh yo«t ate wdl qualified. One can alk># those • 
Ux spend their lites in folly, whose mindd are ih'^ 
capable of any thing better, but sn^h as yotiiv 
$k&uld not be thvown away, and I am persuaded 
win u^^ You wiU laugh at my preaching, but 
IsMked llie lack of new ofojectB> and new subj6ctsr> 
has vtxy neaily occasioned a itdgmLtfon of ideas hi 
iky mind. As your Ladyship says, I want some^ 
^hing: to interest nte^ and therefore I beg ytfm W 
write to give m fillip to my ideas, Which will ^beir^ 
wi«e be coikgeakd in«o a mass of ice this^ liinc^. 
1 ans sure yoa dufr percervib sympt<>ms of freezing^ 
in this letser, though as yo« cannot peifcei^ what 
'j» not, I hope yoo will neter fiiM my regitfd dhd 

* How far Miss Smith's ideas, with regard to this lady 
have been realizedyis well known to tlie grateful iohabitaots 
of Bath. 
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m tor you m tl^ lefttt degree eooled. It is 
BO conjplimeiit to say I should rejoice to hear &ob| 
you here^ for the getting a letter from any body as 
an event; how great then must be my joy at re^* 
ceiving one which would delight xae any where.^ 



Miss Ht7NT had sent the letter contaiaing the 
description o{ SnowdoU to ocur mutual fntaA 
Mrs. De Luc ; and Miss Smith heavd that it had 
beenimenliooed with approbation by an illusitiiotti 
ia^ to whom^Mn. Ds Lcc had readk. This car- 
leumstanee wSl explain the aezt letter. 

• ^ . ^ " - . ■ 

*^&nf^e^ March 25r 17!^ 
^ *' UjfWdHtH'p as youare of a UnefroBi tt(y pmt, 
i shouM be rery glad of a few from yottr% and 
therefore must condescend to ask for than ; tnitfting 
tcy the insipidity of all I have to saj, that nxy letter 
DtdU mt be. put in the trmnpet of fame, and blows 
to the. four quarters of the world; for illasjoo; 
use your friends, I believe you have still sufficient^ 
regard for a certaim Maky Hifn^, not to pubMsk 
that she is the moat treachelious of human baiagu^ 
and that she as^ much deserves to be taken up for 
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treason as any of his Majesty's disloyal subjecti^ 
Now having vented my anger, I have nothing 
more to say, but that I should be very glad to 
hear from you. 

" I have got — I will not tell you what; a little, 
a very little book"*^ always in my pocket. Mr. 
Claxton has given it me. It is two books bound 
in one, and contains a vast deal of wisdom; but 
you are a blab, and shall know no more. 

" To our dear Miss Bowdler I have not written 
for a long time, because conscience stood in the 
way; nor to some others, because idleness and cold 
weather prevented me. Bsjdford is here for the 
holidays. He is very much improved, and a very 
fine boy. Give my love to all my friends ; send 
me a particular account of Mrs. F. Batemak, as 
well as of your own invalids, and then I will pardon 
and obliterate all your past offences. 

^' If you want to consult the Syriac translation of 
the New Testament upon any particular passage^let 
me know. Mr. Claxton has a very fine one, printed 
in Hebrew characters, and the language is so very^ 
like the Hebrew, and where it differs from that, 
^o like the Arabic, that I can read it very well.!'' ^ 

* ScntentiaB Rabbinorum. 
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^\ I suppose you concdude thdt I dm * afraid of 

being tilted with your answers ;' but philosophers 

^scnnetimes draw fUse conclusions, and this is one 

of them. > I cannot enter into all the reasons, for 

not writing sooner. It is enough that here t aidi,—- 

while Mercuiyiavifinly trying to ^gfet the ketler of . 

ApoUoy-T-^ere Lam..writing- to ybu> iiistead. of 

watching their: cooAict^: . It is'tme I have nd verj 

gcetkt .mi^rit inmy folrbelu'aaQe^ beeaiisis I. cannot 

>ee through r the ¥eil wi^whiibh they halve ohoseA 

torconceal themselves ; therefioufe be not too Tain 

in £&ni3ying I prefer .your ^company to -theirs. I . 

imagine you are' .it this .moment visiting your 

neighbour. Dr. Herschell, and I desire you will 

communicate to me in this nether world all the 

i^ormation you cojleot io yQurnoctumal^^as well 

as diuni^, pet egrinatipkBs to the heavens. [ I shall 

envy,— no ^ will, npt t^j^ envy yptt|tb»t I should 

liI^e,tP)gofYii(h.yiou, as; ][ :§)iould ha.^ ^ked tO'hav^ 

^^i you, with me in som^e of my l^e amuse- 

D^ents,;:fiuch;^ seeif^g.-^e British Museimi/ pipr 

tures.andstatueS; without end, and som^ very 

eurious pieces of mechanism. . , 

. f -r ' '. . . ■ ■ J . . 
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** I; have jiiftt Teoeived an invitation: to go and 
laokiifc the.Gocb thi^ugfa a goodtelesoope^-^AIl io 
usabt! I^fantsyweha^ebomAimi^g^^A Hun^aeea 
the 8UQ) as flat;ag a tetaKdiory bIMI nota bill of Mesr 
^mTji* S^ tdl me, if I it ought tot lie aeenitenday;. 
Ai^^ it on^hlv wh^ tar: the tthtl/et^ioA'ontitjBB. 

^ Jir 4)aifti/ Iifaalre faeea yitodiAgi t^ro^v^nnses of 
Suliya Memoivs^ wi^ which:! sm dciigbtci]^ abl 
igbicbii'ineaii to^fim^ the Bescttin^I ctsrti^s&eee 
mtbh. SinoelconeJlMick^J haYe^bee»veaditig 
GksBioVkltmtoAtiieu^t' I«a»iibtM{f Aiat f 
nivientaiid €vefy port ;of tb»&, oa «OBoantof omaiiff 
ttlluti^Mflj t€^ jciymyittiinnfRjof ttorinlea^ . bcti witk 
many paitsi i afett mudi picos^/'' 



ii¥ tbir niHoner of th^ 'y€ii(r^799l MrsvSMitil 
«iad^ all ber fiteify fem«r^ed to Inland; "where 
€tfptfadii ^S^i¥tt% tegimeiit was still qtisrtcred. 
'9«t4iig !*<•}* Wfdden^fe ift th*t.h\dipita«te<c6Uritiiy, 
il»»f iteo***ted:'.«iueh*iiid htte'ntJoti^ i^rhl^ the^ 
il^aj^^ttlietltibilwitTi thewtfhiaesfe exj^refeioAs of 
pfttitwfei^ We follbwiilg eWgairt -^bem; which 
was addressed to Mrs! Si*ith t<*eh the fewiiyiiift 
BaHitore in 1800, to reside at Patterdale, wi? 
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shew the impression th^\f chttwietctfir an* Cbnduct 
had made on the amiable aiid' ingenions writer. 



Soft o'er the vale of Ballitore 

The gait of peace warf wbht' tb blfa^'j 

Till discbrd ra!§*rfher drreful'hbhi; 

Aod fill'd the'sUkd^s with sDuiids 6f^ woe. 

The blood-stain'd earth, the warlike baad«»' 
Oar trembliog natives saw with dread ; 

Dejeded labour left her toil. 
And summer's blithe enj0f ments fled. 



r 



But see;, th' avenging- s^tfOrd is tlMaii^di 
And me^T'svt^ioerirh^ttl at bM.-^ 
• How sweet, beside the wiWer*« fitie> 
To ponder on the penlfl past ! 

Ah ! think not yet your triials o*er $ 
From yonder mountain's hollow side 

The fierce Banditti is^ue forth. 

When' darkness spreads her curtain wide. 

Widi murd'rous arms and haggard eyes, 
The social joys away they flight; 

Sad expectation clouds the day. 
And sleep forsakes the fearful night. 

I 2 
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' Noif martial troopt proted the Taley 
\ At dUtance prowl the ruffian band.-^ 
^hy Confidence! thou dearer guard* 
Why hast thou left this luckless land? 

We dropp and mourn o'er many a joy» 
0*er many a friend to dust oonsign'd ;— * 

But ey*ry comfort is not fledy — 
Behold another friend we find* 



« Loy Jdliet comes to grace the plaSo, 

And friendship claims the precious prize; 
She grants the dum, nor does her heart 
The children of the Tale despise. 

Though polish'd lif^ with every charm^*' 
To her its brilliant scedes di^ilayVi; 

Though form'd to ornament a court* 
She deigns to dignify the shade. 

But shades moxie worthy of the guest 
From us this precious prize require; ^ 

Guildess of blood* with quiet tilest* 

Where truth's own bard attunes his lyre.* 

Where Clarkson for the helpless pleads* 
Where nature's charms majestic rise ; 
. And broad Ulswater's beauteous lake 

Gives back the mountams, woods* and skies* 
• Thomas Wakinfon. 
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There» JmjST, may thy lovely maidf^ 
Their pencil's wood'roas art employ ^ 

While each acqoiremeiit gives the powV 
To increase their tender parent's joy* 

Unknown to dissipated minds 
The joys their gentle bosom's know; 

Tis theirs to turn the clajuic pagen 
'lis theirs to melt at others' woe« 

And there, leleas'd from war's alarms. 
May thy lov'd lord delighted rove ; 

And lay the radiant scarf aside. 
Dear. pledge of Juuxr's anxious lore! 

Like the bright dames of ancient days. 
She fram'd^tbe web of crimson stain ; 

To grace her heroes form, or bear 
Her herd wounded from the plam. 

And still dispensing kindness round, 
. The happy houahold shall unite; 
Whihi^ from amid surrounding bow'rs 
Their virtues beam with native light. 

And in their joys we still shall joy, ' 
While fancy. views their dear retreat; 

Though Juliet's eye, and Juliet's smile. 
No more our gladden'd sight shall meet 



s 
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What thom^ the m4er mr Ml nm» 

And softdiqgrrt tb^sigbjiudl mad; 
Yet shall our coaocieiia hearts cxub 
In the lifh gift.i)£.^udi airieflidl* 



I will here iiMertsomeprodiictienB of which I can- 
not exactly ascertain the date, but which were cer- 
tainly written before the removal to Ireland. The 
imitation of Ossian was prp][>ably written at a 
much earlier period ; .as JVfiss S^iTii'8 p«,rtiality 
for the Highland Bard.)|ir)i3 QQtquit^e §ogre«it after 
she became, acquainted «vitb the loiwtne^ languages 
as it had been in her childhood ; though she never 
believed that the work was entirely modem, and 
was very desirous to read the Poems published by 
Dr. Smith in the original language^ but the waot 
of a grammar prevented her makmg much pro- 
gress. When s)i(^ wii# ii| Ir^^di a))e eaEkavoured 
to collect traditional aoboiants of .the Heroes of 
Morven and &in, and always mentiohed with 

* The author of ^aslinet, a Qu^^i ia ^w publishing 
by subscrlptiopi ii Po^a)?> hy Mary J^^eadbea^y (late 
Shackleton,]| pf jg^tQuif^|ndu(^ngatr^s|atio.a 
13th ^neii'' 
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» 
^prove 4lie antiquity of <}ie i>6ems.t 

f 
Imitation of Ossiaru 

^ It is the voice of woe/' I cried, as our bark 
was tossing on. the forming wave ; *^ it is the voice 
of wo€v O Finan; I hear it at times in the blast} 
it shrieks from yonder rock. Now the storm is 
^somewhat abated, let ns take our oars, and try to 
reach the shore; Perhaps there is some one, more 
wretched than we, to whom we may bring comfort* 
and will not that be comfort to ourselves, son of 
Derog f' ' We <»n bring no comfort there, O 
Luno,' answered Finan, ' 'tis the land of departed 
apiiits. I see the dim forms of our fathers, sailing 
in their grey robes of mist across the mountains. 
They beckon us to approach, they . shrids: our 
W^come, for full well they know the ocean soon 
will bear us to thatli^id of darkness; we shall never 
piore behold our lov'd, our lonely Kildfk Our 
wives look out from the rocks, the fair Malvina, 
and the raven-hair'd Edilda; they think they see a 

t See her letters to Lady IsAbblla King. 



distUnt sally joy sparkles in their eyes ; it was but 
a passing clond. They look silent and mournful 
on each other, they slowly return to their children. 
O Luno, let us not rashly urge our fate; it is rap- 
ture to think yet a moment on Kilda/ " Does 
Finan fear to dief I said; '^Finan the bravest 
among heroes; he who was first to climb the 

• • • • 

rock, and seek the sea-fowFs nest; he who was 
foremost in the fight; does he weep and tremble, 
when summoned to the hall of his fathers i When 
the valiant Derog advances to welcome his cham- 
pion, shall he meet the groveling soul of a little 
mailP' Finan spoke not, he raised his oar; I took 
tip mine, we rowed till we reached the shore. The 
voice of mourning had ceased ; there was no sound 
from the cave of the rock. We wandered on the 
beach to seek the habitations of men. In the cave 
of the rock sate a woman, beautiful as the dawn 
of the morning to the benighted traveller, but her 
fbrrii was wasted with, sorrow ; she was like t^e 
young rose of the mountain which the deer has 
torn up by thie roots; it is still lovely, but its 
strength has failed. Her head was leaning on her 
hand, she saw not our approach. On her. knees 
lay a youn^ child^ at her £eet a^uth like the sons 
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of heroes. We gazed a moment in silence ; at 
length 1 spake. ' Daughter of sorrow, tell thy 
grief; we too have known, misfortune, and learnt to 
pity the distressed.' She raised her head, she^zed 
with wild surprize. ** Sons of the Ocean,*' she 
replied,. " I have no sorrow now. My child is 
dead, and I shall follow him. Ere the dark dews 
of evening fall, I shall meet thee, my child, in the 
airy hall of my fathers." Her head sunk again 
on heir hand in silence. * Yet, tell us, lovely 
moumet,' I said, ' tell us, what land is this? for 
we come from far, tossed by the tempesf from the 
lonely Kilda.' " Strangers," she replied, " have ye 
never heard of Rona f Rona, whose fame spread 
wide as the light of day. Her sons were generous 
and br^ve, her fields were firuitful in corn, her hills 
wer6 covered with sheep. Then was the stranger 
welcome to the feast. Five families dwelt on our 
plains; their chief wa^ my father, the valiant 
Gormac, whose pres^ce was like sun-shine to his 
guests. Oft have I heard the voice of joy resound 
in his hall, and seen the beam of gratitude in the 
eye of the ship-lvtecked mariner. - Bu t now famine 
has wasted our island, and tSiere is nothing left to 
give the weary traveller. ' ^ Surely,* I cried| ' the 
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ip^md ^ the libcfal should ever be fijlecl with 
ftantyf happiness shooU dwell in. his habitation^ 
and .bJ0 jChiUren sbooJId never taste of sorrow. Or 
if ibe tav Imtkg on their cheek for a moment, the 
hmd <^.|»tty should be near to wipe it away, .and 
to neatore the smile of .gladness. Then why is the 
diw^iter of Cormac left desolate ? Why does th« 
chUd of the generous suffisr want ? ** Because she 
chose riches rather than virtue/' replied the loveli^ 
mourner, *^ yet has she not been unpitied ; but 
that pity, like yon coloured bow which mftkes the 
dark cloird seem still darker, made her folly more 

• 

Dppavent, and tcnre her heart with anguish. Oh ! 
son of other lands, 1 will tell thee my sad tale^ 
though the lemembmnce be painful to my soul. 
Then wilt thou see that the daughter of Cormac 
has not Aufiered unjustly .-^Two youths sought the 
hand, of £virallin, only daughter of the generous 
Cormac. Dermod was rich, for his house was well 
stored with oom, three cows ^ve him their milk^ 
4nd twenty sheep grased for him on the mountain^ 
The store of Mordredwas small, yet was he richer 
than Dermod, for he had a noble soul. But I 
chose Dermad with his flooks and herds; for I 
said the wife of Dermod never can know want ; 
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^^ pl^ftmre. will alwa;^s al:keiid her call, idie hms only to 
vida, and be satisfied, ^was wbea theeyie was 
lengtheaed out almost to meet tlie Amn^ and the 
sim.)»et far to the north, that I became the spouse 
of Sermod. The soul of Mordred was sad.—— 
The orop which then looked greea, was blasted 
ere.tbueJianrest; it gave us not three months fdod. 
la the spring the sea*weed failed on the coast, the 
cattle died of hunger. Then was Dennod equalled 
wilh the .poorest. Our neighbours died around us. 
We divided the last scanty meal ; then wandered 
differetnt ways toiseek for herbs and roots, or rather, 
not ta see each other di^. As I mused on the top 
of a rock, Moidred came up with a little «ake. 
' JSat/ he cried, ' Evirallin ; preserve thy life and 
thatof thyl^chUd. While yet there was corn, I 
was. sparing ; Tmave still enough for many days. 
Perhaps ^re that is gone, some friendly bark ma^ 
hang us aidi^ The tear of gratitude was on lay ^ 
diBdc,ibut I could not thank the generous Mordred. 
SoBSce had I tasted the food, when Dermod came 
with haste ^ he tore the cake from my hand, ere I r> "^ 
could givte him half, and eagerly devoured it. ^ 

Mordred, seized with rage, struck him to the 
giound^ aad'hefell headlong from the rock; the 
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dark wave received him, and' lie rose no more. 
We both stood speechless . for a moment, thea 
Mordred rikshed' forward to follow him, but I 

. seized his arm. " O Mordred," I cried, " leave 
me not desolate. There, is none left alive but thee, 
and me, and thiFBttle babe. .We all shall perish 
soon, but let not me be the last. Leave me not 
like the wounded searmew, whom her companion 
have abandoned, to sit complaining on the desert 
rock!" — ^The heart of Mordred was moved; he 
walked slow and silent away. Each day did he 
bring me a little cake* When I begged him t» 

• eat, he would not ; he said,. * I have eaten before.' 
This day he came before the accustomed time» 
he brought this little cake. 'Take it/ he cried, 
' Evu'allin; it is the last. I caiAe s^ner than 
usual, for I felt that I could notli^. I have never 
lasted food since the day that I killed Dermod.' 
H^'sunk down at my feet. In wm I tried to 
restore him; the noble spirit fled. Tiieti did I 
pour out my grief; I mourned my own hard fiate, 
and I gave his praise to the wjnds. The son of 
the rock repeated it, there was nope else to hear. 
But I remembered my chiI4» which lay on the 
matted sea-weed. I retunied — it wafii d^gd ! Then 
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*^ 4Kreremy cares at an. end ; I sat down to wait for 
ideath, which will, ere long, relieve me. Yet, 
.«trai&ger, ere I go, receive this little cake; 'tis all 
the wretched Evirallin has to give. I could not 
,catit; 'twere like eating the flesh of Mordr^dT — 
She ceased; she was faint; two hours I supported 
lier head. Finan wept over Mo^dred. At length 
I felt her hand; it was cold and lifeless. We 
made a grave beneath the banging rock; We laid 
the &ir'EviraIIin in the narrow house, and Mordred 
and the child beside her. We reared these grey 
stones at their heads, to mark the spot to future 
"wanderers of the ocean/ Tlielast ray of the setting 
sun look'd on the new made grave!" • • 



I do not know when^fhe following reflection^ 
/w were written,- but the idea was^ probably suggested 
by the^^erman poem quoted in a letter -tcr Miss 
Hunt, dated ^pril 7, 1 794.— «fee page 39. 

** Reason and Revelation, the two lights which 

.^^ the Almighty has given us to dispel the darkness 

of ignorance^ and guide lis to the knowledge of 
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tottfc, may be apfly eom^red to the ttrbiigHl's 
Her has pladed to dispel the darkness of the natur^ 
Worldfy and lead us' to a;n acquaintance with the 
visil^ <9bjbcts thaPt sUrfOUrid Us. 

'* As the suit W the gilahd iiistruitteht by which 
li^e is^ dispelled to the whole earth, and so re- 
gptetid^t thftt AV other lights may be accounted 
dafkneii ixf cdtffpaiisoii ;—^80 revelation is the in- 
tftniment b3^ whioh knowledge is communicated, 
md sOmUch dd^ itej^ceed all other evidence in 
artrength) thait' it* alone deserves the name of 
knowledge; 

''Aft &ft mdbtl shines with' lustriebortotired from 
the sun, and witne^s^s hii^ e^iistence even in his 
absence, by reflecting a light which she could not 
have received but from him;— so reason shi;ies with 
the reflected lustre of revelation, and wi^sses 

m 

it» tf aih^ ev«i vrtlfettB, at fiilgt sight, it seeins never 
to hareexistfed/ by ptesenting ideas; wHidi the 

mCnd df man fcoUld not have f6rmed, and which 
iherefore must^haV^ been oiriginally received from 
revelation. 

^'AffthesundlfFtrded not only light, but vivifying 
heatj and'm^y prbpetly be dilted the animating 
princi^Jle of nat^te^,^sd revdatioh^ dlfiPils^s not 
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merely speculative knowledge, but that which 
leads to everlasting life, and may be said to re- 
animate the soul. 

'' The moon gives no heat; neither will reason 
ever lead us to life eternal. 

** The sun shines in vain for whatever is not ex- 
posed to its light and heat; and revelation- bas 
been given in vain for those who will not receive 
its influences* 

'' As the moon is not annihilated by the pre* 
dence of the sun, but only lost in the. superior 
splendour of his bewils^;— so reason is m>t<^ con- 
tradicted by revelation, but lost in^ daeqevptftfor 
blaze of evidence. 

'^ The sun is too dazzling for our ujaassisted egje^ 
to behold; and r^veldtion- is too^ gloffkhiofio^ our 
weak facultiea^ftlfy t6 cotikpreI))2Bd. 

^'The light of the moon is f&inf amf dtiliious; 
and the light of reason is but an uncertain guide* 

^'The Scriptures plainly point to the analogy 
between the iiWtoal and spiritual •#oiMk, in tiftlri- 
berless instances; as, when the. moon is called^' the 
faithful witness in heaven ;' Chbist is called ' the 
sun of righteousness/ ' the light of ther wodd^ • kc« 
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SONG FROM AFAR, 
Tranthied from a German Poem iy Mattliton, 

<* When in the last faint light of ev'ning 

A smiling form glides sofly by, 
A gentle sigh its bosom heaving. 

While thou in oaken grove dok lie ; 
' It is the spirit of thy friend, 
' Which ^hi^rs — ^ All thy cares shall end/ 

« When in the mild moon's peaceful twilight 

I 

' Foreb6ding thoughts and dreams bHse, 
' And at the solemn hour jof midnight 

Paint fairy sceneo before thine eyes t • 
i Thepeplai^ give a roltling'sQimdi-— 
It is my spirit hovers round. 

^ Whai, deep in fields of ancient story, 
. . Thon haog'st enraptuPd o'er the pa^ 
That gives and. takes the meed of giDry,-— 

r 

. . FeePst thou a breath that fans thy rage ? 
And does tlie trembling torch burn pale ?*- 
My spirit drinks with thine the tale. 

<< H^ar'st thoUf when ailver stars areshiniDgt 
A sound as EoPs harp divine, 
No\f the wild wind full chords combining, . 
J^ow softly murm'ring — * Ever thine l* 
• Then carfeless sleep, — to guard thy peace. 
My watchful spirit ne'er shall cease.'' 
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Observations in North^Wales, prqbabhf 
written at Conway, 

. " Snowdqn, Penman-Mawr, and indeed ali 
ikemoiin tains IhaveexaminedinCaetearvonshiri^ 
are composed of Schistus, the laminas of whicfa| 
.where they are found in a state of rest; appeap: 
^nerally to rise towards the soath-west. In som^ 
x^f the rocks these laminse are int€irse<?ted at rigl^ 
angles hy veins of gypsum. The ^mojuntains are 
perishing fast, owing, to the position of the strata. 
In winter the rain lodges in the intersections of the 
stone, and hy its expansive fc»:ce in freezing hlows 
off immense masses ; so that the surface of many 
of the mountains, particularly of Pen]|iaa*-Mawi> 
is nothing but a confused heap of loose stones of all 
possible dimensions. The peaks have disappeared^ 
and. are only to be traced by rocks lying cpnfu^edly 
on the tops o£ miouhtaiiis, where they evidently 
must formerly: have stood erect. Grand as this 
country. is^ it is but the ruin of its former grandeur, 
I &iid no marine productions amongst these moun- 
tains, aiKl indeed their, rough and shaggy forms 
place tUem in the rank of primai? n>oaataiii«> 
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Neither have I found any traces of volcanoa. 
WhM at fim dight might appear moBt like one> 
is the immense pit at tlie top of Saowdon; but the 
stones are untouched by fire, and the cavity seems 
i» haV^ feneen occasioned by water in the he^rt of 
the itiottfitaift ufiAerminittg its ceutre ; whila the 
p^eks^ more perfect than any I have teen, though 
eoreP&d with ruiiiSi stand round sturing at €aok 
otft^, and at the lake newty formed at th^ fccl^ 
asif th^y wondered at being exposed to the prying 
tye of day. Vegetation does not cease at the top 
of SnoWdon: several sorts of aftoss, and lidMn^ a 
kfiid iDf sbKMTt grass, the gallh^ fmsUkimy $Mi a 
fitde thyme, grow eveii to the summit. 

^ It is a custom in tUs comtty that all those 
vrho attetid at a funeral give money to the clergy* 
man, proportionate to their rank and fortune, and 
diat of the deceased. 

^ On Wbit-Mdnday, fdl tiie eountiy people must 
be ap at thr^e or four o^clock in die morning to 
kfeiep holiday, on pain of being pulled out of bed 
altfd put in the stocks by their compenioas. 

** On Christmaa'Day, prayers are read in die 
Churches at four in the morning, and six in the 
evenh^. The church is very handsomely iUumi- 



iNtted; und the people eat giiigeirbfe^> dAtk, Mi, 
Munre imrjr riotooslyy eren dnri&g Ae 9«¥tiee. 
'^ What it th« meuiing of these eusto^Mi^ 



ill her lettefs ix^ Br« RjiirBiepii^if^ Wk.'99jiwk 
i^Qcfes to some teflectaom on the lip^laUM at 1^ 
Wofld^ which were probably' itvittek at ^m «eiii)^ 
perikid of Mids Smith's ^e. 

^ I hate knoWA some' t^ety good p(g<lp^ttidiiito/n 
4ii ^eoiy, and dmmt aH in pfficl^, that ^ 
^«ght to endeat^oar to giditt the good ^{^aion df 
•dben. It striked me m ian 4fthe(vfi^, tba/t I 
should think it wrong to stir mf im^etm^puilifoSe 
to gaiQ the good o^ion of the whdleworid. Not 
that I despise it ; I considei^ tlie esteaii of did wii^ 
and good^as a treasai^ ^wid^hl «l»»atd 1^ gtad t!o 
oirtaiii; but to obtain by beittg re^ly wt)rthy of 
ft> not by any iittle fratidideat arts ^sei^ised on 
furpose tor caiieh it. To be better Aiottght €if thati I 
^feser^/iffalwaysa lisproach; but die eom^imfda^isa 
of hofing gained dsat high opinion by ap^yearing 
Inaay reqp^et^etter than I reaUy am, would be to 

* ^9ea Af|)eiM]iib Ltttar IL 
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jme ^ iifsupporfabie as that' of having fbi^gedra 
bankniote. In either case 1 'should have' xnidt 
something pass for liiore than it was wbrtb^ I 
should expect the fraud to be some time or other 
discovered; and if not, I could not enjoy what I 
j^ ilO right to possess; Pd'haps there is nbtiing 
•QiQi'e dUHcnlt to guard against dian the desire of 
-being ad9iired> but I am convinced that it ought 
never to be the motive Aoi the most trifling actiov. 
,^e should do right, hoewee it is the wtl^of G^n; 
rif the good ofMnion of otbera ibllow our good 
' conduct, we should receive it thankfully , as a va- 
;iuable part of our reward; if not, .we '.should he 
*€ontent<without i-t " 

, Th0se sentunents are certainly highly charac^ 

•t^ristiC'of the writer,, fbf no human being, as Mr^l 

fSKi-rti ol*ei*ves, eveif seemed to seek theapplauseof 

' the i^^rld so little atf she di^. ^ The ap{)rptiati6a 

:of GdD and her own con$ci€ac^ were the only 

o-ewards she ever sought.'* liet irie, however, guard 

lagaiusth^r meaning being misunderstood,' by o&- 

serving, thet T^i^hing td ;gain' the applause of 

(Others is v^diifFercnt fr opat wishing to please themL 

In the one case we act from selfish motives, in tho 

other they j»y be, purely befnevbltot. To give 
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pleasiire to otfiera by expressions of l^iMJiaess^aiid 
iiffectioD, as. well as to set them a good example^ 
fonns a part of that law of kindness which is the 
distinguishing feature of the Christian Religion; 
but our fnotive for every action should be duty to 
jQoDy and the desire of pleasing Him ; the applause 
of our fellow-Ksreatures may be the consequence (^ 
our conduct, and when it is so, it may be received 
with gratitude and pleasure; but our ponduct • 
should, be precbely the same in every, instance, 
whedier this reward is likely to be obtained by it 
of. not. The Christian should act on higher mo* 
lives, and /' through evil report and good report," 
he should always strive to please 6on. 
' At Ballitore, where the family spent nine months^ 
Miss S^MiTHhad access to a very curious collection 
of books chiefly Greek a^ Latin; and I wish to 
give some idea of the use she made of them* 
A bundle of papers found since her death is thus 
l^htitled: ^* Fasciculus Plantarum rariorum. Dis^ 
Cerptee apud Bidlitore, vere 1800, aliae ob pulchri- 
tudinem, aliae ob odorem, alias ob curiositatem/'* 

• " A collection of curious Plants* Gathered at Bal- 
litore in 1800, some for their beauty, some for their sweet- 
ness, some for their rarity."-*-— Some errors in this Latin • 
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In each pia{>er ii tbenaaiie of imi sadMir, awl woimm 
fXttmU in Aid on^Bsl kagMBges; Mtne short, tet 
iMiheDs of oonsideDidbk kngli&. I a» infermed iImeI 
iMiijr of the Gkteck €ztT9cU are iili;ea fr^m li 
(roluine ctontaining frngmests of die miiior fo^^ 
OdMrs are m^dci loii^^rquotatioiM^ frem Epk^tus, 
liefliod, and the SybUUne Oradcs. The Latin 
aa^ois ue^'^HCiGeroiiis spedmen; TeneoiMis Hth' 
tittaabM; Orotiae 4e Veril^te; BaooBk ScfmoMt 
FiddeB ; apd Baeon de Aogneiitis SciMtiaiflMl* 
in EngliBb^ Acre is Josqphos, <«n irhidi an sateB 
fokich refer to the wkole cf his 'vforkB, both, the 
JIntiqnitisB apod the Wart of the lam, and it is 
evident that Miss Smith had studied iImbi wkk 
attcntioiu As a proof af the indeGBilijHfabk arppli- 
oatioA with nvhich she pursued her Mtwdia^ I mSA 
take this xiff<^vmtj of nientxionisig isome 4if *thi 
papers found after her death t 

« 

aoilence as pinted in tbe isst cdnian oi 4kk ^wo&iaariag 

Jt^Q 4ptic^d.(tbPtfgli with vmch <;^mr >nd libinili^) ja 

<he S^k^tijc Sjeyieiy^ the Editpr tbi^kiB it pf ces^^ tp S9f 
that the words were originally written exactly as they are 
no*iv printed. They were written in a small hand, and with 
a very bad pen, and an ignorant transcriber did not obseire 
the dipthongs. 
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]^.tr^ from Quiptvis Cvoiius. 

f^tn&s from Maurice's ISstory pf Injiostap. 

Extra^ from Brace's Travefs* 

Thirteen folio pages, closely written, containing near a 

thQi|8and\^ords, written in Hebrew, Arabic, and Persic, 

to shew the resemblance between those languages. 
A great number of Greek words, with their signification. 
A colledion of Welsh words. 
A coUeAioa of words from* Africa, — ^Mandingo, Foulab; 

Zangay, &c. 
Explanation of many of the proper namesin jScripture. 
A colledtion of words from the Chinese. 
Explaoa^op of the names of m^ny stars, ^th ^ir titles 

in Arabic : and other papers in that language. 
Extrads from Bartholinus, in the Icelandish language. 
An abstract of the contents of the Edda, &c. &c. 

To account for the trouble which Miss Smith 
took in collecting so many words in different lan- 
guages, and making so many extracts from books^ 
it must be recollected that she was often without a 
home, and deprived of the assistance of dictionaries; 
and that the books from which she derived so 
m^h ples^iure and ijnjprovenient were i^other own, 
and perhaps for a short time only accessible to her. 
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. After Mre. SMtTH returned from Ireland, she 
resided during some months at Patterdale, by the 
Lake of Ulswater, from whence the following little 
Poem, written by Miss Smith, was sent by her and 
her sister, with a ve^y elegant Irish Poplin, to a 
friend, whose services, though not her affection, 
they always greatly over-rated, 

« PatUrdak^ Dec. 8, 1800, 

« 

** Wj^re India's choicest treasures ours. 
And did we give them all to thee, 
Yet could not that be call'd a gift, 
" Which would not set the debtors free. • 

f* For more than worlds to thee we owe, 

Who still hast prov'd our kindest friend; 
Then add one favour to the past. 

To take the trifle we can seqd, , 

« 

- ** To purchase pleasure for ourselves - 

Thy bounteous hand a store, supply'd ; 
The little part we thus employ 

HaA bought us more than all beside." 

w E. S. and C. S,'* 

• 't 

r > ^ ' 

, • - *•" 

Froip Patterdale, Elizabeth writes thus to Miss 

H. •* 
UNT. 
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r '' March 9SL, 1801^ 

> '' You have perhaps heard of .the little. £bu3Q 
|>urchased, and the house hired at Coniston, where 
we are to be planted in May. In the mean time 
we vegetate in a very beautiful country; but this* 
is not the season for enjoying it^ and other enjoy- 
ments we certainly have none; but we look forward 
•to the land of promise, and flatter ourselves all will 
be better in the next house. My Father is still 
in Ireland.*— Do you remember^ Werter says 
every day he lives amongst the country people he 
is more delighted with Homer, because he finds , 
'hifi account correspond so exactly with nature? I 
'find it the same here. Our neighbours are very 
littie advanced beyond the state. of civilization 
described by him, and their manners agree surpri- 
singly. I could give you many instances of this, 
and shew you several Nest(»rs, if I had the hap- 
piness of seeing you here. I cannot indeed boast 
of having met with a Hector. What is stilly more 
astonishing is that the belief in ghosts and witches 
is still in full force. We have heard several serious 

* Mr. Smi^h went into the army in the year 1794<i soon 
after the misfortune which deprived him of Piercefield, and 
he spent several years in Ireland with his regiment. 
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and ^cvy veeent stories of ghosts that have beeo 
Men and laid in die nei^boiirhood; and there is 
an old Conjurer living close hy, who is always 
•p^ied to, and who exerts his power when ibe 
bntter will not eome, or when any thing is lost; 
beside many oliiers of the same trade^ in whose 
faieantatioDs the poor people beliere ai Ua$i aa 
C«nly as they do in the BiUe. When I oomkt to 
•witchcrafi:, you will think it is time for me to leaire 
off. I obey^ intreating you to be assured of my 
most sincere affectionJ* 

Hie circmnstimoe which giive oecMAH 1» ^ 
foiiowing r^edionsy happmfid euetly as it is 



^ Aloke on the padlless steep I wandered} 
I sought the foaming waterfiiH ; 
Aa4 higk o'er the .turent's brink I datti^df 

^ At length I came where a winter's streamlet 
^ad torn (he surface from the earth; 
JtM bed ;i^a8 fiU'd with diy shelving gravelf 
Which slid beneath my liands and feet. 
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« The fobhks ix)U'4 fiMAlwg down ^Mti^tiqf^ 
Tbeo daah'd into die dark 9bfm 
1 &]]ov'd^p-«4hPi« iBvaf sought ta fsmiXBo, 
Nor boihy «or roGk# aor grasa, oor mow* 

Then did I trwiquitlf my life se^09| 
' If '^8 the will ef God that here 

< I perish^ may that will be done!' bat sadden 

Across my nind ih' idea ilash^d-— 
« ^W96 not by his conmaad 1 hither 4Saa» ; 

< Tis I9 who wickedly have thrown away 

* That life which He for nobler ends had giy'n/ 
Then, with a deep repentance •i<Mr my fikuk. 
And firm reliance on his nughty pow'r, 
I pray'd to Him who is, who fills all epace, 
*0 LoRDy deliver me! I know Thoa ean'stt^ 
Instant I rais'd my eyes, I know not ythyf 
And saw my nster stand a few yards off; 
She seem'd to watdi me, bat she could not help. 
Then, as the busy brain oft sees in deep, 
I thought she saw me slip into the stream. 
And dash rebounding on from rock to rock. 
Swiftly she ran all down the mountain side 
To meet below my mangled lifeless limbs. 
And tatter'd garments. — Ufe then had value. 
It was worth a struggle, to spare her soul 
That agony. — I passM, I know not how. 
The danger ; then look'd up— she was not there, 
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Nor hid been! Twat perh^M s ▼ision wat ■' ' 
To save me from destn^ftion. SbaU I then 
Say that God does not heed the fate of mortals. 

When not aqiarrow ialb without his will, ' 
And when He thus has saved a worm like me? 
So when I totter oA the brink of sin, 
May the same mercy save me from the gulphf'' 

On some remarkably sweet tones issuing from 
the wood on thefirOy during a very severe f^ost. 

<< P otter daUt Jaauarif L80L 

« The storn) is past; the raging wind no nu>re. 
Between the mountains rushingy sweeps the vale,; 
Dashing the billows of the trod)]ed lake ^ 

High into air;— -the snowy fleece lies thick; 
l^rom ev'ry bough, from er'ry jutting rock 
The crystals- hang;— -the torrent's roar has ceas'd^— ^ 
As if 'that voice which call'd creation £>rth 
Had said, < Be still 1' All nature stands aghast, ,• ■- 
Suspended by the viewless power of cold* - - 

<< Heap high the fire with wood, and let the blaze 
With mimic sunshine gild our gloomy room. 
The rising flame now spreads a ch^&rful ray ; 
We hover round, rejoicing in the heat; 
Thestiflen'd limbs relax, the heart dilates. 
Hark to that sound! Amid the bunung pile 
A voice^- as of a silver trumpet, speaks. 
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;-« Children of Ta«t»el Na£are'«entbuna«tat ■' '. 
Ye^ who> with danng pride^ attempt to paint 
These awful sqenes ; is this ao offering fjt 
To great Ulswater's Genius ? Is it thus 
Ye adore the pidhiresque^ the beautiful ? 
Is this your homage to the dread sublime i 
Oft ..as ye stray where lofty Stybrow tbw'rs. 
Or Glencoin opes her ramparts to the lake. 
Ye view the roots of trees that once ha?e beeOf *-^ 
The h3rpocritic tear ia cv*ry eye 
Stands tremUingy and ye almost curse the man - - 
Who laid their leafy honours low;— -perhaps 
Some sage reflexion follows, on the fate 
Uf greatness tumbled from itsaiiy height, — 
Of youth and beauty l(^*d in early bloom, — 
Or else on ayarice, that fiend who turns 
The woods to gold, the heart to steel .-^Then home 
Ye hie.' and feed tlie £re with' those lor'd trees. 
]G^ose fall ye have deplored. . For this, bd sure ' 
pur sister Dryads ne'er shall ^read their arms 
To screen ye from the summer's noon-tide ray ; 
But e'er the sun ascends his fiery car» 
Banish*d from these sequestered glades, far off 
To scorcliihg plains and barren mountains go, 
Where riot a bough shall wave to fan the breeze, 
Hhk nil shall murmur coolness as it flows. 
'JThea leanx how vain thV excuse-^-** I did no wrong } 
I only shar'd the gfain of him ^who^ did.'^ . , - 
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I will liod iuB&tt rcflcctroiiB os vuki89 rabjffClB 
found amoAgst Miss SMtnt's pdpers, most of 
which, I believe, were written after her retam 
from Ireland. 

'' Why are the writings of the aocients, ge- 
nerally speaking, superior to those of the modems i 
Because paper was scarce. Of course they woul^ 
think deeply, and consider their subject on every 
aide, before they would spoil their parchment bjr 
writing what on reflection might appear not 
worth preserving. The same cause, added to tba 
labour of transcribing, would prevent copies being 
multiplied, except of what was really valuable* 
Thus what has come down to oilr tine, is only die 
cream of die writings of the ancients, skimme4 
off by the judgment of their immediate suc- 
cessors, and cannot fairly be compared with the 
general mass of modern literature.^ 

'^ One of the most common subjects of conif- 
plaint, among those who wish to shew tfaeir 
wisdom by arraigning the whole ecosoany Of the 
universe, is Ate inequality in the distribntaon of 
the goods of this life* It is unfiuf, say theyj fbst. 



A fool should be sarrounded with dignities, ho^ 
nours^ andlifflti^ilde^ while a wise man perhaps begu 
kt his door. This is a mistake, arising, as fUs€ 
<!»pitiioiis generally do, from a too hasty view of 
the subject. Let the wisdom of the one be 
weighed ttgainM; the exterior trappings of the other, 
And it will then appear that the wise man has by 
much the greater share of the goods even of this 
life, wisdom being the most valuable gift that 
6oB can bestow. It may also be proved that ht 
i$ the happiest. He is of course virtuous, for true 
wisdom is the mother of virtue, and his wisdom 
and virtue will teach him to be contented with 
whatever lot the will of 60 n may ordain for him. 
Hhk is more than the fool in the midst of his 
wealth can ^r icttain to. He is always pursuing 
some new bauble ; and despising all he possesses 
in comparison with what he wishes to obtain; said, 
though he may riot in what he calls pleasure for a 
time, he never enjoys that inward satisfaction, that 
sunshine of the mind, which alone deserves the 
name of happiness. If, then, honours, distinct 
lions, and riches, were given exclusively to the 
wise and good, what would become of the foolisH 
Md the wicked f They would Jose their only enjoy- 
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mebt^ and become much more w^etdhed tbanF ili 
is po9sible for a wise man to be under any circum-: 
stances. At the same time the happiness of the 
yfise \vould not increase in the same proportion^ 
as that of the fool diminished; because his mind 

being fixed on higher objects, he would but lightly 

regard those advantages on which the other sets^^ 

po high a value. The dog eats meat, and delights 

in all the dainties of tiie table; but must the 

sheep therefore complain that it has only grass f 

It has the food best adapted to its nature. Were 

thedog turned out to graze^ he would starve.'* • 

• ■ • * ■ « 

^^ The hand of a friend imparts inestimably. 

» 
value, to the most trifling token of remembrance; 

but a magnificent present from one unloved is like 
golden fetters, which' encumber and restrain not 

the less for being made of costly materials." 

• • • 

» • : t . . . V 

" Humility has been so much recommended, 
^nd is indeed so truly, a christian virtue, that some 
people fancy they cannot be too humble. . If they 
ppeak of humility towards God, they are certainly 
right;- we, cannot, by the utmost exertion of our 
facultiesi measure the distance between Him and 
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us, nor prostrate ourselves too low before Him; 
but with regard to our fellow-creatures, T think the 
case is different. Though we ought by no means 
to assume too much, a certain degree of respect 
to ourselves is necessary to obtain a proportionate 
degree from others. Too low an opinion of 
ourselves will also prevent our undertaking what 
we are very able to accomplish, and thus prevent 
the fulfilment of our duty ; for it is our duty to 
exert the powers given us, to the utmost, for good 

• purposes; and how shall we exert powers which 
we are too humble-minded to suppose we possess? 
In this particular, as in all others, we should con- 
stantly aim at discovering the truth. Though our 
faculties, both intellectual and corporeal, be ab- 
solutely nothing compared with the Divinity, yet 
when compared with those of other mortals they 
rise to ^ome relative value, and it should be our 
study to ascertain that value, in order that we 
may employ them to the best advantage; always 
remembering that it is better to fix it rather below 
than above the truth.** 

• " It is very surprising that praise should excite 
vanity : for if what is said of us be true, it is no 

h 
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more thkn we knew before, and cannot raise ns in 
bur own esteem ; if it be false, it is surely a most 
humiliating reflection, that we are only admiried 
because we are not known ; and that a doser in- 
spection would draw forth censure, instead of 
commendation. Praise can hurt only those who 
have not fornaed a decided opinion of themselves, 
and who are willing, on the testimony of others, 
to rank themselves higher than their merits 
warrant, in the scale of excellency/' 

** Pleasure is a Tose near which there ever 
grows the thorn of evil. It is wisdom's work so 
carefully to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and 
let its rich perfume exhale to heaven in gratefnl 
adoration of Him who gave the rose to blow." 

" As the sun breaking forth in winter, so is joy 
ill the season of affliction. As a shower in the 
midst of summer, so are the salutary drops of 
sorrow mingled in our cup of pleasure." 

*^ A SUM of happiness sufficient to supply our 
reasonable desires for a long time is sometimes 
condensed into a little space, as light is concen<» 
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tmted in the flash. Such moments are given to 
enable us to guess at the joys of heaven/' 

** In vain do we attempt to fix our thoughts on 
heaven; the vanities of this world rise like a cloud 
of dust before, the eyes of the traveUer, andob* 
scure, if not totally conceal, the beautiful and 
boundless prospect of the glorious country towards 

which we are tending." 

' . ■ ' . 

**If it were the business of man to mafce a reli* 
gion for himself, the Deist, the Theophilanihropistf, 
the Stoic, or even the Epicurean, might be ap- 
proved; but this is not the caise. We are to be- 
lieve what GpD has taught us, and to do what He 

9 

has commanded. AH other systems are but the 
reveries of Inortals, and not religion.*' 

' '* The Christimi life may be compared to a 
magnificent column^ whose summit always points 
to heaven. The innocent and therefore real plea** 
sures of this world are the ornaments on the pe- 
destal; very beaxrtiful, and hi^ly to be enjoyed 
when the eye is hear; but which should hot too 
long or too frequently detain us. from that just 
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tUstance, where we can contemplate the whole 
column/ and where the XHnamenU on its base dis- 
appear/' 

'f The cduse of all sin is a deficiency in out 
love of Goi>. If MFC really loved Him above all 
thhigSy we should not be too strongly attached to 
terrestrial olyects^ and should with pleasure re^ 
linquish them all to please Him« Unfortunately, 
while we continue on earth, our minds are so 
xnuch more strongly affected by the perceptions 
^f the senses than by abstract ideas, that it re- 
quires a continual exertion to keep up even the 
remembrance of the invisible world/' 

t 
'^ When I hear of a great and good character 

falling into some heinous crime, I cannot help 
crying, LorD) what am I, that I should be 
exempt f O preserve me from temptation, or 
how shall I stand, when so many, much my su- 
periors, have fallen?* 

/^ Sublimity is something beyond t)ie little 
circle of our comprehension, and whatever withiu 
that circle approaches the circumference, ap- 
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pioadies ifae sobUme. Tbe pleasure occMioiied 
by the idea of uiblimity seems to me. to consist 
in the exertion of th^ mind, which, when Tioleiit^ 
overpowers weak minds, as violent exercise does 
weak bodies, but makes strong ones feel and re- 
joice in their own energy. Mr. Burke certainly 
understood and felt the sublime; but I think he 
would have defined it better, if, instead of saying it 
is occasioned by terror, he had said, it is soihe- 
thing incomprehensible to the mind of man, some- 
thing which it struggles to take in, but cannot ; 
which exerts all its powers, yet baffles them. The 
instanced he brings of it would in general agree 
much better with this idea than with that of terror ; 
as, an extent of space of which the eye sees not 
thd bounds, a degree of darkness which conceals 
them, every thing which occasions indistinctness 
and difficulty. The san^e perpendicular height 
gives a more sublime idea to a person on the 
summit than at the base, because the eye cannot 
so easily measure the height.'* 

"Jm AGINATION, like the settiog^ sun, ci|sts a 
glowing lustre over the prospeq^, and lends to 
every object an enchanting brilliancy of colouring; 
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bill whca reasoD takes the (dace • of inmginktaoiiy 
aad the iun sinks bdiind the mouataia, -all ftidd 
alike into the night of 



*^ Study is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body; neither can be active and vigorous withoyt 
proper exertion. . Therefore if the acquisition of 
knowledge were not an end worthy to be gained, 
still study would be valuable on its own account* 
as tending to strengthen t^he mind( just as a walk 
is beneficial to our h^alth;^ though we have no par- 
ticular object in view. And certainly, for that 
most.hnnpiliatiag mental diacader/ jbhe .wan^^Hng 
of the thoughts, there is np remedy s(^ ef&C£^C^\^ 
as intense study." . . ,;,;.• 

" An hour well spent condemns ^ life. When 

* 1 • « 

• • * . » 

we reflect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gained in that single hour, how do the multitude 
of hours already past rise up and say, what good 

has marked us ? Would'st thou know the tru 

« - > * 

•worth of time, employ one hou7\'' 



* "f ' 



*'Td read a great deal woiild be a sur^ preven- 
tive of much Writing, because almost every one 
might find all he has to say, already written.* 



^ A woman must have uncommon sweetness of 
disposition and manners to he/orgiven for pos* 
sessing superior talents and acquirements."* 

'' As by weighing a guinea in water^ we prove 
whether it be really gold, so by weighing our own 
faculties and attainments' with those of the world 
in general, we may ascertain their real worth. 
Whatever bulk they have gained by the swelling 
of vanity, so much weight will they lose on the 
trial. No oae can be convinced how difficult it is 
to know himself, without observing the erroneous 
opinions which others entertain of themselves; 
but having seen how far vanity will lead them, we 
must suspect ourselves.'' 

** It is not learning that is disUked in women^ 

but the ignorance and vanity which generally ac- 
company it. A woman's learning .is like the fine 
clothes of an upstart, who is anxious to exhibit to 
all the woi'ld the riches so unexpectedly acquired. 
The learning of a man, on the contrary, is like 
hereditary rank, which having grown up with him, 
and being in a maimer interwoven with his nature, 
he is almost unconscious of possessing it. The 
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reason of this difference is the scarcity of the com* 
nHodity amongst females, which makes every one 
who possesses a little, fancy herself a prodigy. 
As the sum total increases, we may reasonably 
hope that each will become able to bear her share 
with a better grace." 

* 

** Why do so many men return coxcombs from 
their travels? Because they set out fools. If a man 
take with him even a moderate share of common 
sense, and a desire of improvement, he will find 
travelling the best introduction to an acquaint- 
ance with himself, and of course the best corrector 
of vanity; for if we knew ourselves, of what could 
any of us be vain? Vanity is the fruit of igno- 
rance which thrives most in subterranean places, 
where the air of heaven, and the light of the sun, 
never reach it." 

'' Hope without foundation is slxi ignis /aiuus^ 
and what foundation can we have for any hope, 
but that of heaven? 

" Great actions are so often performed from 
iittle motives of vanity, self-complacency, and the 
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like, that I am more apt to think higUjr of ^ 
person whom I observe checking a reply to a pe* 
tulant speech, or even submitting to the judgment 
of another in stirring the fire^ than of one who 
gives away lliousands/' 

*^ To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
i^ainst virtue." 

*^ Our endeavours to reach perfection are like 
those of Sysiphtts to roll the stone up the hill; we 
have a ccmstant tendency downwards, which we 
Ittust exert all our efforts to counteract. 

^ A great genius caxk render clear and intelligible 
any subject within the compass of human knowr 
ledge ; therefore what is calle^d a deep book, (tab 
ckep to be understood,) we may generally conclude 
^to be the produce of a shallow understanding." 

*^ We were placed in this world to learn to be 
happy; that is, so to regulate and employ our pas« 
sions as to make them productive of happiness; if 
we do not learn this lesson, but on the contrary, 
msdce them productive of misery, by cultivating 
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mad encoaraging the malevolent, instead of th<i 
benevolent afBections, heaven itself cannot make us 
happy. For a being accustomed to indulge envy, 
hatred, and malice, against superior excell^tce, 
would be in a state of the most agonizing torture, if 
placed in the midst of perfection, where every 
object calculated to inspire love and admiration, 
veneration and gratitude, in a well-disposed mind, 
would excite the opposite painful emotions in his." 

'* A happy day is worth enjoying; it exerciset 
the soul for heaven. The heart that never tastes of 
pleasure, shuts up, grows sti£^ and ineapable of 
enjoyment. How then shall it enter the realms of 
bliss ? A cold heart can receive no pleaaure even 
there. Happiness is the support of virtue ; they 
should always travel together, and th^ geuterally 
do so; when the heart expands to receive die 
latter, her companion enters of course. In «ome 
situations, if I ever do right, it is mechanically, or 
in compliance with the deductions of reason; in 
others, it is from an inward sentiment of good*- 
liess, from the love of God, and admiration of th«? 
'beauty of virtue. I believe it is impossible to be 
wicked and happy at the same time.^^ 
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** Wh£N .we think of the various miseries of the 
worlds it seems as if we ought- to mourn continually 
for Our fellow-creatures; and that it is only foi? 
want 4>{ feeling that we indulge in joy for a single 
moment. But when we consider all these appa, 
r^it evils as dispensations of Providence^ tending 
to conoect the corruption of our nature, and to fit 
us for the enjoyment of eternal happiness^ we cw , 
not only look with calmness on the misfortunes of 
others, but receive those appointed for ourselves 
with gmtitude/' 

" Hafpinjsss is a very eommon plant, a nativf 
of every soil ; jet is som^ ^ill required in gar 
thering it; for maoy poisonous weeds look like it, 
and deceive. the nnwtry to their ruin." 

r 

^ CorKAGS has been extolled as the first of - 
hiunaii virtues; again^ it has been considered as 
the mfre medumical effect of blood and spirits. 
Wheooe arise these opposite opinions ? To mr 
swer tiiss qneBtion, we must trace fear to its 
origin, u e^ the ccadle. We are all natunJiy 
cowards, as w^ are gluttons^ &c. The first passioiiis 
of cfaiidfeii are, a desire of food ; fear, when any 
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^ thing approaches which they fancy may hurt 

them; and anger^ when their inclinations are 
thwarted. These instincts are wisely implanted, 
for the purpose of self-preservation, not only in 
the human species, but in the whole animal cre^ 
ation. By these we are and must be guided, till 
reason gain sufficient strength to rule them* In 
some this never happens, and they are children all 
their lives ; or rather they degrade themsdves to 
brutes, by not using their reason for the purpose 
for which it was given. Since, then, fbar is na* 
tural, courage does not consist in its absence, but 
in its proper regulation by reason; to fear only 
when there is cause to fear. On this subject there 
will be various opinions. Some think any bodily 
pain or injury a cause of fear, others dread the 
censure or ridicule of the world, 8cc. It is the 
Christian alone, who, having his treasure in heaven, 
can find no cause of fear in this world, and. who 
is: tiierdbre the only hero. Others may possess 
-degrees of courage sufficient for outside shew, to 
impose upon the world, to be admired, and to be 
talked of; but which having no better foundation 
than vanity, emulation, or shame, all originally the 
ofispring of fear, will shrink from eved a im^l 
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trialy which no eye beholds, because their natural 
tinudity having been argued down by only weak 
and partial reasons, will always recur when those 
reasons faiL Such courage is not a virtue, though 
suU, as being an exertion of reason, upon what-* 
ever principles, it is more respectable than cow- 
ardice. It is the foundation of religion alone^ 
which exalts courage to the highest viitue, and at 
the same time makes it universal, as being an uni- 
versal principle applicable to all circumstances." 



* In the month of May 180£, Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs. E. Hamilton went to spend the summer 
near the Lakes; and I had the pleasure of intro* 
ducing them to Mrs^ Smith. I take the liberty 
of inserting some short extracts from Mrs. Ha- 
milton's letters, because they describe the situation 
of my friends far better than I am capable of 
doing it. The talents of the writer are well known 
and universally admired* 

^' Monk Canistan, Aug. 8. 
" Were it possible that your heart could feel a 
pang of envy, it would certainly be excited by the 
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» 

date of this letter, whidi at a glance will oonvey 
to you an idea c^ tJie happmess I just now enjoy. 
** You wish xne to be particular in my descriptioa 
of the jJace, and of every thing concerning the 
dear inhabitants. I wiflh I could say that the 
house was comfortable, but in truth it is not. I 
cannot help wishing that a more commodious 
dwelling could be reared, and I am sure that were 
you to have a sight of this in winter you would be 
of my opinion. The situation is indeed enchanting, 
, and during the summer months, inconveniences 
within doors are little felt; but it grieves me to 
be convinced of what they must amount to in 
December. Mrs. Smith's spirits still support her. 
Not cdl the sufferings she has been doomed to 
experience, have had power to destroy the energy 
of a mind that is superior to the malice of fortune 
Her gentle daughters are indeed admiraWecreatures. 
Hieir sweet manners, tiieir amiable contentedness, 
tad cheerful enjoyment of every blessing which 
Providence has placed within their reach, is truly 
engaging/' 

« Sept. 2d. 
'' I cannot help reproaching myself for having 
added to your anxiety about your deservedly dear 
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IHislldSj elpecialiy aa they seem determtOBd against 
iMiii^flig at present. While they can enjoy thdr 
jMttymts iQiut of idoorS) the house is of little xxmK^ 
i|«eii0e, as by exposure to the air the body 'm 
•tsati&ei to csidut^ «lamp, and this it is which has 
Ixreserved the health of the whole fimiiiy; but 
when ihe weadier does set pennit the uae of erei>' 
tcise^ I fear it mast prove inj nrtoas. I was not Sony 
that the weather was bod while I was at Gonistoai 
as it gave so much more time for conversation, 
and every hour endeared the whole family to me 
} more and more/^ 

; - ^ 1 spent a f€^ delsghtful hours with Mi^. SikiTfi^ 

[ whoste society I prefan^d to all the beautks of die 

JLake^ across which my Sister was coadncted hy 
^S^iftymphsj who in ^le 'days of Paganism would 
bave^beeb worshipped as 4beifngsof asaperiorofdei^ 
te ^egantly gt^aceful do they appear, when widi 
<easy motion they guide their light boat over the 
Waves. After having seen all this countxy, Iicoxu 
sider Coni^ton as the most eligible spot they could 
possibly have fixed on. I have tto doubt that with 
their judicious plan of cultivation the land ^Sk 



in three years time, double its valtte. The sitoatioci 
is imcommonly beautiful. The scenery is sach as 
to charm every mind that is susceptible of the emo- 
tions of sublimity or beauty. Its remoteness froHL 
"what is called good neighbourhood b another great 
fidvantageyfor there they can preserve the dignity of 
retirement. Their present house is certainly damp^ 
but the soil is very dry, and houses properly built 
are liable to no such inconvenience.'* 



'* Fdinburghf Dec. 13. 
" We began to feel the want of society at Bow- 
nessy and were on that account doubly obliged to 
our dear Coniston friends, for a most kind and wel- 
come visit of the young ladies. Mrs. Smith, to 
our great regret, was not well enough to come, as 
the Lake, which is in summer so agreeable, presents 
in winter a formidable barrier, on account of the 
extreme cold. I never before saw so much of 
Miss Smith, and in the three days she spent with 
us, the admiration \vhich I had always felt for her 
extraordinary talents, and as extraordinary virtues^ 
w&s hourly augmented. She is indeed a most 
^^harming creature^ and if one could inoculate her 



with a little of the Scotch frankqess, I think she 
would be one of themostperfectof human beings.*'^ 

* I Ukke the liberty of adding an extradb from a letter lately 
received from. Mrs. £, Hamilton. 

Edinburgh^ March 11, 1809. 
^ I caonot 'bat be higUy flattered by your expressing a 
wish to insert in ihe F&agmei^ts some passages frdra my 
letters which related to the ever beloved and regretted Miss 
Smith, for be assured no circumstance could be more gra- 
tifying to my feelings than to be permitted to add my mite 
to the tribute paid to her memory ; hot it was not on a first 
acquaintance that her extraordinary qualities were to be 
appreciated* She did not emit those brilliant flashes which 
dazzle the imagination ; and so superior were the native 
graces of her mind to the ornaments which embellished it, 
that acquirements which in others would have been admired 
as astonishing, were in her sometimes almost unobserved. 
To those who had been accustomed to contemplate the 
possessor of genius or learning raised upon the pedestal of 
vanity, and extorting the homage of applause fix)m all be- 
holders, the simplicity, to which all ostentatious display was 
abhorrent, would have appeared as a defect, and therefore it 
is not surprising that her merit should have been sometimes 
overlooked. But whoever compared it. with a higher stan- 
dard than, that of the world, must have been sensible of its 

M 
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In the year 1905, Mr. Sotheby, the elegant tran. 
slator of Oberon, expressed to me a wish that 
Miss Smith's uncommon talents should be em- 
ployed in something which might interest the 
public; particularly in translations from the Ger- 
man. He could scarcely credit what I said of the 
facility with which she translated ftom that veiy 
difficult language; and taking down Oesner^a 
works, which was the only German book in ray 
possession, he tarned to one of the Idylls, and re- 
quested me to ask her to translate it. I believe 
she had never read it, and I know she had no dic- 
tionary; but I told her that Mr. Sotheby had 
commended the poem highly, and I wished she 
would make me understand it. The next morning 
she brought me the following. 

A Picture of the Deluge. 

" The marble towers were already deep buried 
beneath the flood, and dark waves already rolled 

near approach to perfection, j^nd while they bestowed on her 
character the admiration so justly due, they wou]d be led to 
reflect with gratitude that tlie model on which all her 
virtues were formed, is within the reach of all who with 
equal sincerity endeavour to mould themselves to its likeness.' 
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orer the mountain tops; o^e lofiy summit stood 
alone above the waters. Its sides. resounded yntk 
the mingled cries of wretches who attempted, to^ 
ascend^ and whom death fqlioivsed imthe dashing 
wave^ Here, a ciag, rent firom the mountain, f^l 
with its burthen o€ helpless moartals into the foam« 
ing flood; there^ the wild stream of a torrent 
hurried down the son, as he was dra^ng up. his 
dying ftkther, or the deis^aiping mother with the 
load of her chiklreni Only the highest summit 
now remained above the deluge. 

*^ Semin, a noble youth, to whom, the most 
noble of maidens had swom^ etemal lo¥e> had: 
saved his bdoved Semira on the summit. All 
else were dead. They stood alone in the howfing^ 
storm ; the waves dasbM over them^ Above them 
growl'd the thimder, and beneath roared the fhiious 
ocean* Darkness reign'd around^ save when the 
lightning' shewed' the horrid scene. Eadi cloud's 
dark- brow threatened vengeance, and each wave 
roird on a- thousand corses ; it roird on withiury^ 
seeking^ for more destruetion^*^Semira pressVl her 
beloved to her tremUing heart; .tears ran with: 
iberain^ops (kmnher faded cheeks. She spok^ 
with a^ faltering' voice.— • 

M 2 
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" Therels no more safety, O my beloved! my 
Semin! Death surrounds us. O destruction! O 
misery! Death comes every moment nearer. 
Which of those waves, oh, which will overwhelm 
U8? Hold me, held me in thy trembling arms, O 
my beloved ! Soon, soon shall I, shalt thou, be 
no more; swallowed up in the universal destruc- 
tion. Now, — O God! yonder it rolls. How 
dreadiul! It rolls yet nearer, illumined by the 
lightning. Now, — O Gon! our Judge!" she said, 
and sunk on Semin. His trembling arm sur- 
rounded his fainting love. No voice breathed 
from bis quivering lips. He saw destruction no 
longer; he saw only the fainting. Semira leaning 
on his bosom, and f^ltinore than the chill of death. 
Now. he kiss'd her pale cheek, wet with the chilling 
rain; he press'd her closer to his breast, and said, 
* Semira, beloved Semira, wake! Oh, yet return 
to this scene of horror, that thine eyes may look 
on me once more; that thy pale lips may once more 
tell me that .thou lov'st me even in death, yet 
once more, ere the flood o'erwhelm us both!* He 
said> and she awoke. She look'd on him with an 
eye full of tenderness and inexpressible sorrow,— 
then on the wide scene of desolation. " O Gon, 
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our Judge r she cried, " is there no protection, 
is there no pity for us ? O how the waves dash, 
how the thunder roars around us! What terrors 
announce the unpropitiated judgment. O God! 
our years flowed on in innocence. Thou, the most 
virtuous of youths! — Woe, woe is me! They are 
all gone; they who adorn'd my life with the flowers 
of joy areall gone!— Ajad thou who gavest me life, 
— O agonizing sight! the wave tore thee frpm my 
side. Yet once didst thou raise thy head and 
thine arms; thou wouldst have blest me, and wert 
overwhelmed. O they are all gone — and yet — O 
Semiix, Semin; beside thee the lonely desolated 
world would be to me a Paradise. Our youthful 
years flow'd on in innocence. Oh, is there no 
salvation, no mercy? Yet why does my af&icted 
heart complain? O God, forgive! We die. 
What is the innocence of man in thy sight?" 
The youth supported his beloved as she trembled 
in the storm, and said, ^ Yes, my beloved, life is 
banish'd from the earth; the voice of the dying no 
more is heard amidst the roaring of the ocean. O 
Semira, my dearest Semira, the next monient will 
be our last! Yes, they are gone, the hopes of this 
life are all goue ; every pleasing pro^peqt that we 
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imagined ia the enraptured iK>un of our kyve, is 
Tuushed. We die;— but O iet us not await the 
universal doom iikt tfaoae who have no hope; and 
O my beloved, vvhat is the longest, tiieiiappiesi 
life i A dew-drop thai hangs from die jutting 
lock^ and before d&e morning son, falls into the 
sea. — Raise up thy drooping spirit. — Beyond tfais 
life is peace md eternity. Let us not tremble 
now, as we pass over. Embrace me, and so let 
us await our destiny. Soon, my Semira, soon 
i^all our souls rise above dus desolation; foil of 
feelings of inexpressible happmess shall ibey arise. 
O God, hope fills my soul with courage. Yes, 
Semira, let us lift up our hands to God. Shall a 
mortal adjust his balance ? He who breaSi'd into 
us the breath of life; He sends death to the 
righteous, and to the unrighteous; but well is it for 
him who hath walked in the path of virtue. We 
pray not for life, O righteous Judge 1 Take us 
from hence; but oh, invigorate the hope, the sweet 
hope of inexpressible happiness, which death shall 
no more disturb. — ^Then roll, ye thunders, and rage, 
thou ocean; dash over us, ye waves! Praised be 
the righteous Judge, praised! Let this be the last 
thought of our soul in the dying body.*— Courage 
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aod joy QQimated the face of Semira. She rais'd 
her hands ia the stonn, and said, " Yes, I feel the 
delightful, the glorious hope! Praise the Lord, O 
my tongue; weep tears of joy, iny eyes, till death 
iball close ye. A heaven filled with happiness 
awaits ns. Ye are all gone before, ye beloved! 
We <5ome. Soon, O soon we shall again behold 
youl ' Tbyey stand before his throne, the Righteous 
One's; He has gathered ifoem together from his 
judgment. Roar, ye thunders ; rage, destruction ; 
y^ are jbyu^ns of praise to his righteousness. Roll 
over tis, ye waves. See, my beloved! — Embrace me 
*-*-yo^der it comes; death comes on yon dark 
wave. Embrace me, Semin; leave me not. O 
already the flood uplifts me from the eartli." — ' I 
-embrace &ee, Semira,' said the youth. ' I em- 
brace thee! O death, thou art welcome. We are 
prepared. Praised be the eteinal Just One !' — The 
next wave found than locked in each other's 
arms: the succeeding found them not!" 



Mr. Sotheby was extremely pleased with this 
tran^tion, and his encouragement and kind assist- 
ance led me to engage my beloved friend in a 
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work, which employed much of her time and at«> 
tention, and in which she took particular pleasure; 
till her last fatal illness put an end to her pursuits 
and to all our earthly hopes in regard to her. 
The work to which I allude, is a translation of 
Letters and Memoirs relating to Mr. and Mnr. 
Klopstock. The interest which was awakened by 
Mrs. Klopstock's letters, lately published in the 
'Correspondence. of Mr. Richardson, led me to 
suppose that authentic information with regard to 
that amiable woman would be well received by 
the public; and the kindness of the venerable Dr. 
Mumssen, of Altona, who had been the intimate 
friend of Klopstock, supplied me with many letters 
and other works in prose and verse, which Miss 
Smith translated, I will here insert some extracts 
from letters, which were sent to me with different 
parts of this little work, the materials for which 
were received by me, and forwarded tp her at dif* 
feiTnt times. 



" Contston, November 9, 1804. 
" My Mother has, I hope, told you, my dearest 
friend, that Mr. Sotheby's- book arrived the day 
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before she left homey which was as soon as I 
could do any good with it. My mother and I 
were so comfortable together, that I did not at- 
tempt to do any thing, except translating the 
little Ode to Bodmer one night afeer she was gone 
to bed. I shall now have a clear week between 
her going .and my Sister's coming, and that will be 
sufficient to do all you want. But I ought to tell 
you what I have got, that you may explain your 
wishes more fully. The two volumes contain a 
series of Odes arranged in chronological order 
from 1747 to 1797, published by Klopstock hinir 
self in 1798. Mr. Sotheby's book contains some- 
of the same odes, with a few others; some pieces 
of prose, most of which seem to have been writ- 
ten for the Northern Spectator; and his letters to 
his wife after her death. This book was published 
in 1771. The Preface contains an extract from a 
letter of Bodmer's, giving every interesting account 
of Klopstock when a boy, and of his first read- 
ing Milton. Would you wish to have that? 
There is nothing in this volume which can have 
been written by Meta, except a dialogue between 
Klopstock and her on the subject of Fame. In 
an Ode to Schmidt her death is mentioned with 
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great feeling. I have translated this^ with all die 
other pieces just mentioned, and if yon want <Hily 
what relates to her, this is all that Mr. Sotheby's 
book can supply, except a letter on die fashions^ 
to the Northern Spectator, in which she is men- 
tioned as an example. I think you should pnblisb 
that for the good of your neighbours. I come 
now to the Odes. There are six addressed to, or 
relating to, his wife, under the name of Cidli. 
These are done, and so is the Ode to God, because 
you desired it; but I think you must be mistaken 
in supposing it related to his wifey because it was 
written in 1748, which, according to her ktteis to 
Richardson, was three years bef<^^ be ever sdw bar. 
He probably meant Fatiny the sister of his fri^Mi 
Schmidt, to whom he addressed several poems in 
the same year. This is all I can find for you that 
in any way coneems Mrs. Klopstock, and now I 
want to know whether you wish for any more. 
There is a very long and fine Ode to the Omni- 
present, written in 1 758, probably soon after her 
death, in which she is not mentioned, but it shews 
the turn that his mind had taken. There are also 
several others of a religious cast in the year fol- 
lowing. I shall. go on with these till my Sistei-s 
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tetBTikf aad dien flhall wait your orders to send 
what you choose. I cannot conclnde without 
thaaktng yon most heartUy for the employment. 
I am so delighted with Klopstock, that I feel very 
glad of an exouse to give up my whole time and 
thoughts to him. As to the Dictionary, I am 
sorry to iiave troubled Mr. Soliiebyy for I have m^t 
yet fouad any luae tor at The EnglitAi oAcd runs 
so natnrally in the aatne course -with the Gennan, 
that I have nothing tio do but to wri4ie it dowB. 
Perhaps you will he kind enough to maation any 
thing you idislike^ Itben if it be Klopsttek'-i^ 6M1I4 
you must be oontent; ifmne, it-sfaall be<2orxected 
with idiankfulness. ' 

'^ P. S. I have just found two more Ocies writ^m 
in 1750^ in which I had not observed the name ^ 
-Cidli. One is on the ikftth of Clarissa. They 
shall be done immediately. 

^^ November 25. 
'* Athonsand thanks for yonr letter, whi<ii I hope 
to find «paoe «o answer in idie sheet whidi is to 
be'dispotcjhed on llie n6Kt postnday. Y^ou have 
•now got rfl «hat relates to Meta. I ihink you wiU 
£nd some of the prose tedious^ but I ^111 send it. 
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and then you will judge for yourself. There in 
ii life of Klopstock in the new edition of bis 
works; but whether it contain many interesting 
particulars^ is more than I know. 

" That you may not suspect me of arrogance 
in saying that I made no use of the Dictionary^ I 
must tell you that the difficulty of Klopstock's 
Odes (for difficult many of them certainly are) does 
not consist in hard words, but in the wide range 
of ideas, and the depth of thought, which he has 
expressed in very concise language ; of course* 
often bordering on obscurity, but such obscurity as 
no dictionary 'has power to dissipate. On the 
contrary, in translating the prose, I have several 
times had occasion to consult it for names of 
things in common use, which never occur in 
poetry, and it has ^not always afforded the infor- 
mation I wanted. There are some words for 
which I am still at a loss, which I send in German^ 
in hopes that Miss Hunt can explain them. If 
you imagine me making rapid progress, you are 
, totally mistaken. Since my sisters and Bedford'* 
came home, my perfect stillness is at an end; and 
my brains being of that kind which requires the aid 

* Tbirdson of Mr. Smith, now in die 6th dragoon-gnardt* 
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of outward composure, it is not without difficulty 
that I caa now translate the prose, and the poetry 
I do not think of attempting. The present sheet 
is all I have translated since their return, though I 
have still some left of what I had done before. I 
fear it will be so long before all oUr materials are 
collected, tliat the subject will be forgotten in the 
world. Never, I intreat you, think of thanking 
me; but be assured that if I can do any thing to 
amuse you, whether it be of any farther use, or 
not, the pleasure of doing so is to me an ample 
reward." 

" December 22. 

" Last night arrived your parcel^ — ^your little 
parcel of great treasures. The letters between 
Klopstock and his wife are highly interesting to 
those who know and love them as we do, and 
Mrs. Klopstock's letters from the dead to the 
living, as well as many of the letters of their 
friends written after her death, will^ I am sure, 
delight you. 

'^ You put a dash under warm bed-chamber, as 
if you thought jre could not give you one; it is 
therefore my duty to tell you, that it is the warmest 
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and best thing we have; and that if it were possible 
to transport you bidi^r, we should not de^mir of 
making you comfortabki even in the depth of 
. winter ; nor of hearing yon admiie onr mountains 
every time the sun shone. In feet, their piesent 
colouring is so rich^ and the small elevation- o^ the> 
sun above the horizon is so favouraUe to- the* 
lights and shadowSj that when a gleam does dart 
ocroai the valley> it is^ in a painter's eye^ mai^ 
beautiful than' in^s«mmer. The mountains in the^ 
baok^-groiiiid are covered wtth'snow> but.we have' 
only a little sprinkling on the top of our hi^est 
neighbour. I hope too, you would not here be so 
often ' sick at heart' as you are at Bath, and al- 
ways must bey till you learn, what you 'never- will 
learn, to care for nobody but yourself* Wfe exs 
pected Miss HurjcT would have some influettcein- 
keeping you quiet, by making youhappy at horaie;' 
but it seems even her power is not sufitcient. Give 
my kind love to her. Louis* is at-home for the 
holidaysi He and Bedford are very gratefhF 
for your kind remembrance As to your own 
children, I need not waste paper^ in* telling you 
how much»they- love you*'*' 

The yoimgestsoD} now lo tlie Navy. 



« March 2«, 1805, 
'^ A small bc^x will be dispatched to-morrow 
containing a translation of all the prose in Mr, 
Sotheby's book, and of Mrs. Klopstock's letten 
from the dead to the living* Thinking that you 
wonld be curious to know at least the subject of 
the '' Ode to Fanny/' I have attempted an iml- 
tation, though as Mrs. Lindegren says^ it is beyond 
the power of translation. By way of preface to 
the whole, I have sent " The Poem's compladnt/* 
that you may see what poor Klopstock would say. - 
to me if he could* Mr. Sotheby's book and the 
letters I return with thanks. If ytm wish to have 
Mrs. Klopstock's unfinished tragedy of '* The' 
Death of. Abel,'* it shall be done, or any thing else 
that you bid me do, I fear you will find sonjie 
G^man sticking to the translation, which I. have 
not been able to rub ofi. I have added some of 
mj Sunday work,* for your private amusement* 
You are so well acquainted with the subject, and 
have th^ power of consulting so many books, that 
you will jHTobably know I £^ai. mistaken in inanj^ 
instances, arid you will highly oblige me by telling^: 
me so« Where I may be right, it is often no more 

* TnmslsttioDS of some of the P«almi. 
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than a lucky guess^ and guesses must sometimes 
prove erroneous. At the bottom of the box you 
will find a few transparencies done by Kitty and 
me for your shew-box.* Turpi n sends her duty; 

if she dursty I believe it would be her love.* 

How we wish that Coniston were Middle-Hill just 
now! I do not mean that. Coniston should be any 
thing but what it is, only that it should be as easy 
for you to get at it. We should make you well 
directly, brace up your nerves with our clear air, 
delight your eyes with our prospects, and make 
you feel so happy, that you would scarcely believe 
that you ^ver had felt otherwise ; and then how • 
happy should we be!" 

« April 16, 
" Your gratitude to me, dearest friend, is like 
Turpin's duty to you, rejected because you 

* At Patterdale and Coniston, Miss Smith and hersistert 
found much employment for the pencil, and I am in posses- 
sion of a beautiful set of transparancies, from scenes in that 
country, which prove how well they employed it. Elizabeth 
discovered a method of clearing the lights with wax, id. 
•tead of oil or varnish, which I think, answers perfedlly well. 

f The faithful servant mentioned J>y Mrs. Smith. See 
Appendix: Letter. III. 
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©we none.. The employment has been very de 
lightftil to me. I could not have got through .the 
winter without, something to engage, my thoughts, 
to &x my attention ; and I could hardly have 
found any thing that would do this mpj^e agrees 
•ably than the Klopstocks : yet I should have 
waal^4 a sufficient motive for spending so much 
time on them^ had; not you supplied one in the 
pleasure of doing any thing forj^u. You have 
provided b^th the subject and the motive for 
aeiion ; lyud jttiiisoa this^^^ oi^ ^} other occasions, 
I am highly indebted to you. I have now sent all 
that was wanting of the little volume, except, some 
of the letters of their friends, which seem to throw 
no particular light on the subject, and are only in- 
•terestiog as they shew how mu9h,the Klopstocks 
were beloved,. If you find this packet. more ,in- 
.correct than the former, do not think that I am 
tired of the. work; I was only very much hurried 
to get all done in time for my Mother's box, so 
^qsiudi as not to be; able to r^ad it over, after it was 
written, to see whether the stops had ^^enedto 
fa]^ infl|e right jdace. Mr. -Satcbe'^ speech wai5 
nc^vei* tjouc^dj |ill within the last two houiss. .Of 
course I was obliged to .send the foul copy unread? 
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but it b tSie facts only that yoU want, alMl lhc«0 
you haT^ got ; n6 ihiattei* m what langttage^ if yotf 
AH bbt read it. AH yV>u desii^ me to do> i^^ I 
Aink, how isent. I do not wonder you are disap 
]^i6tet!cd \SfL Kloj>itock*« prose : it fieemed to me in 
gt^eral dfeiH. Hid wii^, I think, whites With morfe 
fease. I fliought it wfts best to giTfe yo* *v«ty 
thing, ited leave yoti to ^eei for yourself. I httve 
liccordihgly b^^eii as faithful as I could. You wust 
¥ecottcSl^ yo^^rself tt> Ftany . i rath^ think that; 
Klbpstock was iHoi^ in love Wttli hdr «han ev^n 
WA yotfr Av'burite Meta; At least ^flie odes which 
if^fcrte to her trpplear to rite to be the finest. His 
i^MdMdiirffle Hi^sb^ blessing sent by hea:vto, to^te 
ttn ^uiie <e!rfstence for %he good of the humtiCi 
«tce- l[)o %i6t ilhne him forhaviitg Tieen fortunate! 
>noWg?r, dt veiyldiflferetot 'p6i*icidsof Wslife, to lii^e'fe 
%fth tteefe sroch woindn. In truth, he= is so great a 
fevouritie^ mine, that I woiAd gladly excuse him 
tit any r^te. * 

**^\ ifiever^reafl Peters dn Jxrt>, hor any ifliirig 
^6iit the Hebrew laiTgii/age, exeejpft the book of 
Br. ^^rinic6tt*s which you lient me, ^lid LoW«h% 
l^raetectiofts. P&rkhtrfst has b^en liiy oriljr gtiide, 
btit Ifakcy hfe is ^ Vdry '^od one.'' 
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I f^Eter wikrds received ffom Pr, Maiaisaiei^ ai}4 
Mrs. Klopstock other letters and p^p^rg, w^ch 
dldayad our intended publication. Some of the0$ 
nr^e traoslftted by Miss Sunn, but otl^ers did 
not wriFe itill she was too ill to attend to ftbeopi. 

As a Apeoimen of Miss Smith's tra&slationf 
from the Hebrew Btble^ I insert Jonah's priayer, as4 
the last ehapter . of Hafaddcuk / I do Aot ptj^iMP)^ 
to totOL any judgment wiih regaid to thes^ t^Wr 
slatiotts; hutithey vret^ shewn to a gentleman wh^ 
is well acquainted wkh the language, wd who was 
requested to give his opinion of iheaax, }ie sa^fl 
that the author had certainly an eiLtraordinary 
knowledge jof Hebrew; that he thought him 
father too free lor a biblical translator, but he 
shewed great acquaintance with the language, as 
well as a refined taste, and that many of his cour 

jectures were ejninently happy. This opinion 

was formed entijnely from a critical examination of 
4ihe work, without any knowledge of the author; 
pilose acquaintance with the language would cer- 
tainly have appeared much more extraordinary, 
had this Gentleman known that these translations, 
and many others i^om the same sacred book, were 
die work of a Young Lady who never received any 

N 2 
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ItiBtructioil wfth regard to the Hebrew language 
from any person whatever. She had no idea of 
&ver oiBering them to the public, and it is now 
done principally to shew with what attention she 
pursrued this most interesting of all studies, and 
how well she adhered to the resolution she had 
formed, to let the word of God be her chief study 
and all others subservient to it. She translated • 
some chapters in Genesis, tlie whole book of Job, 
many of the Psalms, some parts of the Prophets, 
Ccc. She spent some time with me in the yeai 
1803, when she brought me her translation of Job^ 
and many observations on different parts of the 
Old Testament. We had much conversation on 
such subjects, from which I always derived infor- 
mation as well as delight. She had shewn me her 
translation of the eleventh chapter of Genesis, in 
the year 1797, when she was only twenty years old; 
and as it differs considerably from that in the 
English Bible, I requested a friend to shew it to 
Mrs. Carter, who said that the idea was new to 
her, but she thought the words might bea^ that in- 
terpretation. I was afterwards informed that Sir 
William Jones had given the same interpretation 
to that chapter. I do not know whether it is 
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mentioned in the vrorks of that great man, from 
which Miss Smith afterwards derived much infor- 
mation, and of which she always spoke with en- 
thusiastic admiration ; but they were not then 
published. 



« JONAH'S PRAYER. 
<* €• ii. ▼. 2. 

** I call on Jehovah from my prison. 

And He will hear me: 

From the womb of the graye I cry. 

Thou hearest my voice. 

Thou hast cast me into wide waters in the depth of the sea. 

And the floods surroimd me ; 

All thy dashing and thy rolling waves 

Pass over me. 

And I said I am expelled 

From before thine eyes ; 

O that I might once more behold 

Thy holy temple ! 

The waters on every side threaten my life. 

The deep surrounds me; 

Sea^weed is the ^binding of my head : 

r ■ • • ' 

* ** The binding of the head was a preparation for buriM 
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I M g^itig dbwtt to th^ cldts ef lH^ AUwiltaiiis. 

The earfh has sfant heir bin 

Befaiad me for ever. 

But Thou wilt raise my soul from comiptioD^ 

Jehovah, my God! 

In the fading away of my life, 

I think upon Jehovah ; 

And my prayer shall come unto Thee 

In thy holy temple. 

They who senre false gOda 

Forsake the fountain of mercy ; 

But I with the voice «f praise 

Will sacrifice to Thee. 

What I have vowed I will p^rfarm^ 

Salvadon is Jehovah's!'* 



" HABAKKUK. 

*^ The two first chapters df tifabakkuk contaia 
a prophecy of the invasionof Jfudea by the Chal- 
deansy and of the vengeance which don will take 
on them for the evils they inflict on his peoffo, 
whom He promkteft He Witt tfDt ttiterly imaik^ ; 
** for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
oi the glory o^ the Lobd, as tlie waters cover the 



sea;" referring to the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
which contains 9 ^\esf prediction of the Messiah. 
The third chapter is ^n qie, apparently intended to 
be sung by two persons, or two companies. No. 

- I, representing the Prophet foretelling what is to 

. happen to the Jews. No. II. some one recounting 
the great works ^d ddiyer^nces already pesr 
formed by God, as rtsasoas for trusting th^t H« 
will again ddiver his people. In the conclusioa 
both parts join in a chorus of praise. 

" The jirst division is a prediction of the coming 
of Christ. It is answered by a description of 
God's actual appearance on Mount Sinai. 

- " The second tdils of evils impending on some 
neighbouring nations. Answered by an account of 
the deluge, when the ark was saved upon the waves. 

V " The third, a threat of vengeance on the ene- 
mies of God. Answered by the judgments ia- 
flicted on IBgyp)^, when the Israelites were brought 
out in safety. . 

.;. '' The/aurtA re£ets immediately to the threajttoed 

invasion by the Chaldeans. The answer is plain: 

I will yet tpji^t' \n the Lqbd, who will ajt leogth 

deliver me from my enemies. 

: *^ The whole concludes with a chorus of praise.'' 
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«« A SONG IN PARTS,* 

" BT HABAKKUK THE PROPHET^ 
" U3P0N JUDGMENTS, OR MAGNIFICENT WORKS* 

I. 

« Jehovah! I have heard thy report, 

f I have 8eeii, Jehovah ! thy work. 

In the midst of years Thou wilt cause Jum to live. 

Id the midst of years Thou wilt give knowledge. 

In trembling Thou wilt cause to remember mercy. 

II. 

<< The Alii^ighty came from the south. 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. , ^ Selah* 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And his splendour filled the earth. 

And the brightness was as the light ; 

Rays darted from his hands, 

« 

And from the *cloud, the abode ef his power. 
Before Him went the pestilence, ' 

And glowing fire came forth from his feet. 

♦ " A Song in Parta:" maynot fl/SH* of which the meaning it, 
*« division," " coming between," &c. mean *« a divided piece/* 
«« a dialogue?" 

t^n^KTfor^nKTQu.? 

* *' The cloud which accompanied the appearance of Jkhovah. 
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He 8tood» and measured the earth. 
He beheld, and explored the nations. 
And the durable mountains burst asunder. 
The ancient hills fell down. 
His paths in days of old. 



I* 



« I have seen the tents of Cushan under afflidiont 
The curtains of the land of Midian shake. 



II. 



<< Was Jbhovah incensed in the floods ? 

Truly in the floods was thy wrath. 

Verily in the waters thy fiiry ; 

But Thou madest thy chariot of salvatbn to ride on the 

swift oneSf 
Then didst Thou set to view thy bow. 
The pledge to the tribes for thy word. Selah. 

The floods ploughed rallies in the earth ; 
The mountains saw Thee, they travailed. 
Torrents of water gushed forth. 
The abyss uttered his voice. 
The sun lift up his hands on high. 
The moon stopped in her mansion. 
At the brightness of thy flying arrows. 
At the lightning of thy flashing spear. 
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<< In indignation Thou wilt tread the eartli* 
Tn fiiry Thou wilt Itamp the nations. 

<<t Thoa wentest forth lor the 8al?ation of thy people. 

The salvation of thine anointed* 

Thondidst cutoff thefirst-bom from the house of the wicked^ 

Thou didsi provoke the stubborn to bending. Sdab. 

Thou didst strike the fountain with his rod» 

^They were scattered, fthey came forth like a whirlwind. 

To destroy their flourishing crops. 

While the food of the oppressed was in safety. 

Thou didst walk thy horses through the seat 

Troubling the great waters. 

1. 

«* I heard} and my bowels were moved. 
At the sound my lips quivered, 
RottBDness entered into my bones, 
And they trembled beneath me ; 
While I groaned for the day of tribi^QO, 
The coming up of the people to assaok u9. 

^ Though the fig-tree do* not blossom, 
/ And there be no fruit on the vine ; 

* *<The fro%% scattered oy^r^he land, 
t "The fiiet, locusta, &c. 



> 

Though the produce of the oKye Ua], 
And the parched field yield no food; 
Though the flock be cut 6ff from the fold, 
And diere be no cattle in the stalls; 
Yet I will rejoice in JehovaHv 
T will exult m God, my Saviouiu 

CHORUS. 

<< Jehovah my Lord is my strength. 
He will set my feet as the deer's. 
He will make me to walk on high places.'* 

** To the Ck>nquetor of my Assailants; 

To Him who causeth me to triumph in my afflidions." 



Continual study of the Hebrew poetry probably 
suggested this Hymn; which is dated Feb. 18, 1803. 

<< O Thou! who commandest the storm. 
And stillest its rage with a word; 
Who dark'nest the earth with thy clouds, 
And call'st forth the sun in his strength; 
Who htulest the pidud from hi« throne^ 
Alii Vhm the poQr fnfik the 4o8t{ 
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Who scndest afflictions for good. 

And blessings at times for a curse ; 

Whose ways are impervious to man» 

Whose decrees we've no power to withstand }— ^ 

Thou hast plac'd me in poverty's vale> 

Yet giv'n me contentment and bliss. 

Should'st Thou e'er set me up on the hill, 

O let not my heart be elate; 

But humility ever abide» 

And gratitude rule in my breast; 

Let me feel for the woes of the poor. 

Which now I've no pow'r to relieve; 

Let compassion not end with a tear^ 

But charity work for thy sake; 

And the streams of beneficence fall» 

JElnriching the valley beneath; 

Then though Thou should'st wrap me in cloudy 

And threaten the hill with a storm; 

Yet the sun-shine of peace shall break forth. 

And the summit reflect its last ray." 



• I am not sure that the following reflections are 
original. They may perhaps be translated from 
the German; but the sentiments with regard to the 
weakness. of human reason, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of divine assistance, would certainly please 
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Miss Smith, as they are perfectly ia unison witb 
her own ideas. 

** It is declared in the Scriptures that the natunJ 
man knoweth not the things of God, neither can 
he comprehend them ; and I am convinced that 
this is true. God only requires the heart and its 
affections, and after those are wholly devoted to 
Him, He himself worketh all things within it and 
for it. ' My son, give me thy heart ;' and all the 
rest is conformity and obedience. This is the 
simple ground of all religion, which implies a re- 
union of the soul to a principle which it had lost 
in its corrupt and fallen state. Mankind have 
opposed this doctrine, because it has a direct ten- 
dency to lay very low the pride and elevation of 
the heart, and the perverseness of the will, and 
prescribes a severe mortification to the passions; 
it will be found, notwithstanding, either in time or 
eternity, a most important truth. 

- *' In the Holy Scriptures nothing appears to 
have a reference to the great work of salvation, but 
a rectitude of the heart, and subjection of the will ; 
and it is clear to my understanding that it should 
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be so; fiar the mere opecations of the head, the 
lucubrations of reason on divine subjects, are as 
different as men. The natural powers of man may 
be aooctified by the infiuenoe^ of religion in the 
awl, and «ease ftom opposition in maiters wherein 
jonfierly they topk supreme direction; but until 
they aie in aiv^ful silence before Gop^ the wc^k of 
t^dtumtioa is unfeltand unknown. 



^' Keugion is an universal concern; the only 
impiyrtwt business of our lives. The learned and 
the igonrant are equally the object of it ; and it is 
highly becoming the Father of Spirits, the friend 
of man, that all the spirits which He has made, 
shptdd be equal candidates for his regard ; that his 
mercy should operate upon a principle, of which 
•mankind are equal partakers. If the reason or 
. the, imder&tanding were alone capable of religious 
discenimeojt, nine-tenths of the world would be 
excluded from his providence; but not so does hl3 
mercy operate. He influences by love, and the 
Sections are the only objects of iir 

** XiduOK inijo the opinions of men, contemplate 
their gceat di versyLty, their complete oppositicm tp 
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each ddier ; and where shdl tbe teriousy die feAee^ 
ing mind find » )»sacefil station to rest npoai 
Where shall it fiiid ' thesfaadow of a migbty todt, 
m a weary land' of fluctuating devices and tempests 
of o|}inionf Not in human Utentore^ not in the 
iiiFeBlioiia of men-; but tnisiknoe beSove the 6o# 
of t>ur jivdSy im pare «k<(rotion of tbe hearty and in 
pfioseratioft of the eoid. The knee bends bf^EiMe 
the moyestjr of Chnauipotaice^ and aU thb powers <£ 
the mind say, Ameni-Nln mattens so nnporteftt laa 
pure TOligion, tihe valvatMn of the iiamortal sou], 
kis bigldy wordby of .Dmne Wisdeil%. that He 
sboidd take the supmme direction' to; Himaelfal<tti^ 
a&d not leave any paoft df lbe wovk to tbe devioe 
of man ; for it is evidlsnt to every iCtmdid ^en^nirco^ 
that whenever beinterferes he sfMub it. Rdigioa 
is of so pure and ^olless « natore, that « touch 
will <x>tttaminate it. It as tuntfonn, cofms^f^tfVnd 
of the same complexion and character in all na* 
tioiis. Languages and ctistoms m^y greatlydiffer; 
but the language of pore devotion of the heart to 
its Maker is one and the same over the face of the 
whole earth. It is acknowledged and felt ^ through 
the unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace.' latere 
is a harmony and consistency in the works of Gt>9i 
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external and iateraal ; the external operations of 
nature are strictly tyfHcal of iatemal things; die 
visible of the invisiUe world. 

^ I AM'OOnvinced that the Author of our being 
has left nothing to man with respect to the forma* 
tion of religion in the mind of a child, but the 
opening his path, and clearing his road from the 
thorns afid briars of contagious example* The 
•iflfiuenoes of man consist in pure example, dispas" 
•eionate- persuasion, and an early subjection of the 
will to what is written in the law of Gon. The 
enlightening the understanding, the purification 
of the'heart, the acccMnplishing the course of rec* 
titude to the invisible wdrld, and qualifying the 
;soul for beatitude amongst the spiriits of the just, 
taust be left to Supreme wisdom and mercy. The . 
sciences are of very partial concern, are in the 
hands of afew, and are the proper objects of human 
wisdeiii> and. attainable by its powers^ alone^ but 
'their centre and their circuniseription is. in time; 
From high attainments in these the mind of man 
is taught to wonder, but I much question whether 
h^ is often taught to adore. They are top apt to 
raise the mind, to engage a- devoted idolatrous 
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Attention, and fix a supercilious disregard to the 
humble appearance of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
and if it were possible that they should accompany 
the soul from time to eternity, they would prove a 
subject of humiliation before an eye that is more 
extensively opened ; yet these may be sanctified by 
the influence of leligion/' 

I do not know when Miss Smith read Mr. Locke's 
Essay on Human Understanding, but it gave occa- 
sion to the following remarks, which are prefaced 
with a modest allusion to her own inferiority to 
this great writer, and were never, I believe, seen 
by any body till after her death. 



^ A fly found fault with one of the finest works of man." 

^' Locke's ideas on Infinity appear to me to 
want his usual clearness. Perhaps the fault is in 
my own understanding. I will try to imravel my 
thoughts on the subject, and see on which side 
the error lies. '" 

'' His manner of representing to himself m/EntQ^ 
is to add together certain known- quantities. 
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wbether of space or duration^ as miles, or years, 
and when tired with multiplication, he contem- 
plates a boundless remainder. Thb, indeed, serves 
ia bewilder the mind in the idea of incompre- 
k«D«Ue>nuD«»it3r; the t«aiiiiDdefwhichi8 always 
kft, is a cloud that conceals the end; but so fiu 
from convincing us there is none, the very idea of 
a remainder carries with it that of an end; and 
when we have in thought passed through so large 
a part of space or duration, we must be nearer the 
end than when we set out. I think the cause of 
Mr, Locke's confusion on this subject is his use 
of the word parts. He says that the parts of ex* 
pansion and duration are not separable, even in 
thought. Then why say they have parts ? Surely 
whatever has parts, may be divided into those 
parts, and what is not divisible, even in imagina- 
tion, has no parts. He forgets his own excellent 
definition of time and place, that ' they are only 
ideas of determinate distances, from certain known 
points, fixed in distinguishable, sensible things, 
and supposed to keep tha same distance one from 
another;' only marks set up for our use while on 
^orth, to help us to arrange things in our narrow 
understaiidings b;^ shewing their relative situations^ 
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as4 not really exietui^ in nature. This he fotgdtd^ 
ami be^yifi^ gutted tbkU dttratioQ and expansiott 
ba¥^ partly he applies his .muifitea aad his inch^e^ 
to iB^adttife etfi^ity aod infinite '8pace,^***^T^ 
prove the £aUiii;y of this method^ suppoie IQy009 
diameters of the earth to* be some part> a^ lOth or 
lO^OOOth part of infinite space; then infinite space 
is exactly lO times^ or lOfiOO tiiaea, 10,000* dia^ 
tnetera of the easFth^ and no nofse. infinite'spaee' 
has oevtain bounds^ whictt isi a cetttradiidabiiM 
There is no imptopiietty in taking a^ foot^^mle' td 
mea&iure the ocean^ because moltipdieda eiertdii^ 
QttDiber of times, k wiU give the extent of the 
ocean; but no mnitipleiof what in finite catf 
^erpsodaeeipfinity; fiw ihongh: number abstract 
teifiy be infinite^' arsenal of numbers may go ob 
QontinnaUy incteasing, yet no one of those num*' 
beis can express infimty, each being in itml! 9i 
determined qnanoi^y* When in the beginning o# 
a series, two ai^ added toge4^r, each of those tw<y 
mast be cii^emnscribed, consequently the whole 
ctrcnmscri^ed afd «»y8ni#M»l.— — On the contrary, 
tmify seems much more capable of expressing 
iafinity, Aongh we 'finite beings, incapable atpre<- 
^ent of comprehending it, can form but a vague 

o 2 
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and inadequate idea. Unity has no bounds, not^ 
as Mr. Locke says, any shadow of variety or com-> 
position; and to appeal at once to the highest 
aathority, it is the sign that the Great Creator has 
used, as being the most proper to convey an idea 
of Himself to our finite understandings. 

. '' Sucoession, without which Mr. tidcke says 
he cannot conceive duration, is still a division of 
it into portsi I believe hid opinion to be right, 
that 6ur only perception of duration is from the 
succession of our own- ideas ; but is our perception 
of it the cause of* its existencei No more than our 
walking Over the ground is the cause of its extent 
•ion. He grants this, when he says, that during 
sleep we have no perception of duration, but the 
moment when we fall asleep, and that in which 
we awake, seem to us to have no distance.: Since 
then there may be dtiratida without our perception 
of succession, may it not be actually without suc^ 
cession? Where all things are et^nal, there can 
be no relation of the. end of one to the beginning 
of another; consequenjbly no time, the: measure of 
9. relation which does notj^xist. There is another 
C9>se in which, Mr. Locke, thinks a man would p^-' 
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ceive no succession in duration ; — ^if it were possible 
for bim to keep his mind entirely fixed on one 
idea. Does not this apply to the Supreme Being 
who having always all ideas present to his mind, 
can perceive no succession i . As He fills at once 
all space;^ He exists at once through all eternity. 
I do not pretend to have discovered this by the 
chain of my own reasoning ; it is suggested to me 
by the name which Gon gives us of Himself. He 
tells us, not only that He is n\ i»n, tie exisiiogi 
but also that He is nin\ existence, present, future, 
and past, in one : which seems to me to mean, not 
merely that He can look forward or backward into 
a record of events, but that there is no succession 
in his duration ; that what we call present, past, 
and future, are always equally present ; that all is 
perfect imity; there is no variety or shadow of 
changing. Many passages might be brought from 
Scripture to confirm this opinion, and some, which 
I think are not intelligible without it ; such as, ' a 
thousand years are with Him as one day ;' ' before 

• 

Abraham was, I am;' * time shall be no longer ;' 
* there was no place found ;' answer exactly to 
Locke's definition above, and prove that there is no 
division in eternity or infinite space. The dispute 
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ailKMit fonekaowledge and &ee-will might be 
settled by yiewing the subject ia this light. If 
there be. nc^ succession ia the e^osteRce of Gon, 
jf the past and fiitane be equally present. He sees 
the wlik>le course of our lives at once, as deariy 
aiB any particular moment which we now caU 
^esenty without infiueneing our actions more al 
a«e pdint of time than at another. The infinite 
dirisibihty of matter too may be d^ed, on the 
gratrnd thkt what admits of divisioa or muitipli*' 
^cation, oamxot be Infinite. 

** I haire observed another inacctrracy in M r» 
iittcke,' as spots are most visible on the whitest 
wibsta&Qefc 

^ He defines knowledge to be *• the perception 
cxf the a^reemcsit or disagreement of any of our 
ideas.' So far ^A\ but to be sure that it is reid 
knowledge^ he says, 'we must be sure those ideas 
agree wi4h the reality of things.' This is idso 
tPi^\ but as we have no perception of things but 
hy -means of sensation, and we have often, on a 
closer ihspeetich, discovered that our senses have 
deceived us, how can we know that they do not 
always deceive us ? If we cannot know this, we 
cannot be sure that our ideas agi«e ^«h the 
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reality of tiungs, consequently canndt f^ttain to 
any real knowledge during this life. We can only 
believe testimony which upon experience we hare 
reason to thioik true, and can be said absolutely 
to knmo nothing but what God has been pleased 
to reveal. If it be asked, how we know that he 
has revealed any thing to us ? the answer is, we 
can only believe it; bnt on examining the tes^ 
timony, we find there is full as good proof that we 
have revelations from God Himself in the Scrip- 
tures, as that any object of sensation is what it 
appears to be. If therefore we grant our assent to 
the one, why refuse it to the other? And havit^ 
once established that we have revelations from 
God Himsdf in the Scriptures, it follows, that 
what is so revealed must be true ; and that from 
thence we may reap real knowledge. Whatever 
else we call knowledge, is either mere conjecture 
or derived through some channel or other from 
revdation. Of this I am the more convinced by 
observing ideas current amongst men, which it 
seems impossible they should originally form. 
Such is the idea of a God, of infinity, and eternity; 
for notwithstanding the boasted powers of human 
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reason, and the light of naturey**^— since I find 
them incapable of discovering the essence of the 
most familiar object, or of taking the first step in 
any science,— I have great reason to doubt their 
power of discovering the being of God; and 
infinity and eternity never coming within their 
perception, I am persuaded men never could form 
such ideas. Thereibre if they were led by the con 
templation of nature to conjecture there must be 
some cause of all the wonders it presents, they 
would still seek for some cause of that cause, and 
merely be lost in endless speculations. If it be 
objected, that some of the ancient philosophers 
had the idea of infinity, and that the existence of 
a God is believed by most nations : I answer, it 
was not human reason made those discoveries ; if 
it were, why have not all nations equal lights> all 
having the same guide } On the contrary, I have 
no doubt that whatever vague ideas of Deity are 
found in any country, might, if we knew the exact 
history of its inhabitants, be traced to the original 
revelation to Adam, to Noah, &c. preserved or 
corrupted by tradition. This has been done in a 

* << I wish to ask what Mr. Locke means by the light of 
nature, when he has proved that we have no innate ideas ? 
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great measure with respect to some of the Indian 
nations, by Sir William Jones and others, and it 
still remains a fine field for future research. > If we 
examine those nations of antiquity which had the 
most nearly adequate ideas of the Deity, we shall 
find them to be those which were favoured with 
the most frequent revelations. The Jews clearly 
stand foremost in both these respects; and why 
should they, who were never thought superior to 
the Greeks in abilities, be supposed capable of 
more sublime id^as, unless they received them 
from revelation ? Why should some of the Greek 
philosophers come so much nearer tlie truth than 
others of not inferior capacities, but that, besides 
the vulgar belief of their country, (the corruption 
of originial revelation,) they received instruction 
from some of the Jews, or from the study of the 
Sibylline Oracles, and the verses of Orpheus i If, 
on the contrary, we look at those nations furthest 
removed in time and place from the centre of dis- 
persion, as the savages of America, Africa, Sec. 
those particularly, who, having had the least com 
merce with the rest of the world, come nearest to 
our ideas, of nature ; we find that their reason, 
though un warped by the prejudices of education^ 
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farfiratnleBding.lfaem to sapeiior knowledge, and 
a BKure intimale acquaintance with God and his 
worics than ig to be met with in civiliaed society, 
luA iefit them but one degree above the br ntes 
ibey aBSOciate with. Original revelation, not only 
df the existence of a God, but of all arts and 
8ci«:iCes, except perhaps those most immediately 
necessary to existence, being in wyane entirely 
mam out, in others so mutilated and defaced as 
flcaroely to be- recognised;— in the midst of IJiis 
(darkness no genius starts up widi the discovery 
of abstract truth ; there does not seem even to be 
any progress in improvement ; for the accounts of 
fiontie of them at this day aigtee exactly with what 
iras written of them ages ago. If then man were 
lorigijaally created in the savage state, how came 
die improvements we observe amongst ourselves, 
since when reduced again to that state, we see him 
incapable of tsdtktg the first step towards getting 
^oatxif it ? i tiunk this is the fair way of stating 
the parallel between human reason and ifivine 
revelation ; for though all knowledge would still 
comie from-Goxi, if he made man capable of dis- 
covering it, it seems to me plain that He has twt 
done so ; and therefore we should do well to apply 
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to his yiftypd for instrtaction ia lixe first place, «l 
teing the only fountain of real knowledge." 

. Thefamily had resided five jears at Conitstoa^ aii4 
had en|oyed very good health. Eliza^beth was 
particularly fond of the place, and the air seemed 
to agree with her better than any other. The 
hesixstj of the surroundhig scenery, her enthosiastic 
adihiration of snch magnificent and ssblime views 
as that country affords, and her taste for drawing 
o^tainly led her to trust too much to the strength 
of her excellent constitution, and to use more ex* 
erdae than was good for her; but it did not a{^ear 
to disagree with her, and I do not know that there 
wte any cause of alarm in regard to her healthy 
t^l the fatal evening in July 1805, which is mertt 
tioned by Mrs. Smith in a letter to Dr. Ran*- 
»oLPH, to which I refer the reader.* It was on 
the 17th of October 1805, that Miss Smith arrived 
at Bath in the sad state which that letter describes. 
What / felt at this meeting may be easily ima^ 
gined. During the few days which she spent widi 
me, the skill of Dr. Gibbes, and the core of th<» 

* Sfee Appendix. Letter III. 
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tenderest of parents, appeared to be attended with 
all the benefit we could expect. She had lost her 
voice, as well as the use of her limbs ; but she en- 
joyed society, and expressed particular pleasure in 

meeting Mr. De Luc, who spent some hours with 
us. When she was able to be removed to the 

house of her kind friends Mr. and Mrs. Claxtont, 
in Somerset-place, I went to Clifton, where a dan- 
gerous illness detained me, till my extreme anxiety 
to see Miss Smith before she left Bath, determined 
me to return on the 21st of December. My dear 
friend came to me the next morning, and appeared 
so much better in every respect, that I was led to 
cherish hopes which lessened the pain of our ^ap- 
proaching parting. She could then converse with 
ease and pleasure, and walk without difficult ; and 
the last hours which I was ever to enjoy with her 
in this world, were some of the most delightful 
that I ever spent. She anxiously wished to be 
removed to Sunbury to see her amiable sister 
before her marriage^ and after sleeping one night 
at my house, she set out for that place with Mrs. 
Smith, and I saw her no more. 

A letter written immediately after her removal 
from Bath, to her kind friend Mrs. Claxton, 



shews how much better she was at thattlme, 
and that she was able to resume some of her f^ 
vourite pursuits. 



'* To Mrs, Claxtox. 

'' Sunbufy, Dee. 88, 1805. 

'' Dear Madam, 
'' Having no excuse of illness for employing an 
amanuensis, I take the pen myself to thank you 
for all your goodness to me^ of which I assure you 
I shall always retain a grateful sense. The good 
effects of your nursing now appear. I was cer* 
taiijJy somewhat fatigued with the journey, and 
for the, first two days after I arrived, was but 
indifferent; but yesterday and to-day I am asto- 
nishingly well, have learnt to sleep, and cough 
but little. I have been thus particular in the ac- 
count of myself, because, from the kind interest 
you and Mr. Claxton take in my welfare, I 
know you would .wish it. 

» " I am very busy tracing the situation of Troy, 
in Mr. Gell's book, and ant very well satisfied 
with it. Yesterday we took an airing to Hamp« 



tott-CcHurt and Tviekenliai». Tbe daj was dcs 
tig^tfiil, and the air seemed to give me new Iife» 

'' Kitty returns her best thanlis for all jout 
good wishes, and hopes to make her acknowledg- 
ments more fully in person. You have perhaps 
heard that she is to be married on Wednesday, and 
go to I 

**' Wkh gratefali and affectionate respects to Mr. 
Claxton, I remain, dear Madam^ 



for some time afi»c she arrived ai Sir Johh 
Ls« AJB^B'sat Snnhnry, EuzABBiriitwas able to^i^ef 
fliaa^paeable sooieliy, which that hombe afibids, to 
walk. Glut a little,, and !»• take constant enerciae in 
a carriage; bat these favoniable appearaoeea did 
not oontinne long. I had a letter,iin which she 
hiated aD tbe: dangerans- state in which she. evi^ 
dmitfy tba«|ght she w«is;. aanl a» entnuQt from- oaa 
#riM«itoh^ bdbv«d sister speaks- the sttlite koir 
guage with regard to her. hddith. 

" March 28M. 
" I want you, my Kitty, to be as composed on 
this subject, as I am myself. You must not be 
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frighteaed when yoa hear I am worse, nor because 
k i» sM that I am better, suppose that I am to be 
immediately well; for both mean nothing, and 
peihapslast but a few hours. I have myself a de* 
eided opmion of the probability of the event, aad 
I see no kindness in feeding you with false hopes. 
I wish you to be prepared for what j^au, thoaj^ 
not /, would call ike worst. I do not mean that 
there are any symptoms to cause immediate alarm, 
but the constitution seems to be wearing out ; that, 
however, maff be restored by the warm air of the 
spring and summer. Assure Mr. Allan of my 
esteem and regard, and tell him I shall never 
forget his kind attentions to me^ 8(c. 



To her friend Mrs. Wilmot she writes thus: 

« Corns fouy Jvkly 4, 1806. 
*' I. am sure, my dear Mrs. Wilmot has not at- 
tributed to unkindness or neglect, or any of those 
impossible things, my keeping unanswered a most ' 
kind letter of her's, from January to July. The 
case is this. I thought yoii heard enough of nje 
while my mather was at Bath. After she came to ^ 
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Sanbury, ^e were always goings and I was never 
well enoughyor quiet enoagh, to write to you as I 
liked ; besides, I thought I should write .from 
Matlocky where I should fancy that you were pre* 
sent^and that I was talking to you. Often^ indeed, 
did we talk of you, and wish for you there; but 
there again there was no quiet, and I never felt 
equal to writing or doing any thing. In short, I 
have never had a pen in my hand from the time I 
left Sunbury, till now; and now, if my father were 
not going to-morrow, I should pvX off writing, in 
hopes of being more able to say something toyou 
some other day. This, however, I can say to-day, 
or any day; — that though my stoength has failed, 
my memory and affections have* not ; and that 
while they remain, you will eVer hold your place, 
in the one, and your share in the other. I am 
much concerned at the accounts which I hear of 
you . It is very tedious tq suffer so long ; but 
we shall all be better soon. ^ 

"As to myself, of whom I know you will wish 
to hear something, I do very well when the sun 
shines, and the wind is in the south ; I seem then 
to inhale new life at every pore ; but if a northern 
blast spring up, (my original enemy,) I seem to 
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' shrink and wither like a blighted leaf. To avoid 
this enemyy I am obliged to keep the housey which 
ii not at all favourable to a recovery. I have been 
aft illy I think, since I came home^ as I have ever 
been ; but better the last 'few days, which have 
^been fine ones. My mother is all kindness and at- 
tention to me, and Turpin is the best nurse in the 
wnid ; but all this care will turn to no account, 
unless the summer should happen to be ia fine one* 
I am perfectly ieasy as to the event, and only wish 

I were not so troublesome to others. You 

would' love Louis, if you knew how thoughtfal 
and attentive he has been to me. He will be a 
great loss to me, and to my mother a still greater; 
for he is her constant companion, and a very en* 
tertaining one. My . mother desires me to say 
. every iiiimg that is kind for her; but indeed I 

have so much to say for myself, and am so totally 
incapable of saying it, that I must leave you to fill 
up the blank with what you know of us both, not 
forgetting that Mrs. Bateman is always to have 
her full share. Your ever afiectionate &c." 

* • 

. From the time that Mrs. Smith left Bath, 

< 

which was about the end of March, the accounts 

p 
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which I received in aQ her letters, most stroogly 
painted the anguish whidi her too temier heart 
felt^ while iratduotg the gradual apprdaeh of the • 
dreaded event vrbddb ik^ bad fimm the first comf 
sidered as inevitable. On the gith of Julj, Capt. 
Smitb and hia youngest scm Louis spent some^ 
hovcs vith me in their vray to Plymouth, and 
hrought me a letter from Elizabeth^ of ^fkh 
the following is an extract. It is thf last that I * 
ever received from that dear hand } 

f Having determined to send a few* lines- by my 
&ther to m^ best cf iriends, before your hind and 
most irdcome letter, arrived^ I am* not noiv di^ 
oheyidag yourcuDiSKiDsaiids by vrrit](ng, butfiilfilliAg 
my own previous inl^ntieci. ^ I can^.nefer tbanb 
yon enough for all the kind interest: y«ii take in 
me and my :heakli.i I wish my fnends were as 
cdrnposed abo^t it as I am*; fory thanks to'yoi| and 
yemr ever dear and respected mother, Ihave lelamt 
tO'look en life and death with an €i(|iial eye, and 
knowing where •uiy hope is fixed^ toreceivfe every • 
dispensation of Providence with gratitude, as in- 
tended for my ultimate good. The pnlv wiaii I 
ever form^ apd even th^t I check, is that my illness 
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> might be more severe, so it itfight be shorteaed ; 

^tbat I might not keef> my father and motlxer so 
■*. long in suspense \iKith regard to all their plaps, and 

^ qpesTsion so muc)| trouble and^nsciety to my friends. 
^I should like <b saymuch to you on this subject, 
"^ but F am' pressed fot^rime^ and as you may see, I 
.do imt make a very good>ha«d of ^writing.— Yom 
ef^uire how the change of weathar affected me ; 
As nlnch ^ you can possibly suppose, -©uring 
the hot weathtf I really thought I should get rid 
of the cough ; but with the cold/ every symptom 
returned as strong as ever. Yesterday and*toHlay 
have been warm and fdseasant. I get into the tent, 
where I now am, and rcvioe. We shall indeed 
lose a great oomfort wh^ Louis goes. He has 
been most kindly attentive to. me. Sec. &c." 

• In my answer to this letter I did not attempt to' 
deceive my friend; I knew her too well to think: 
It necessary or right to do so. I wrote as to a 
Christian on the verge of eternity, and whose whole 
I life, as her mother justly observes, had been a 
preparation for death. I received her thanks for 
my letter, in a most kind message conveyed to me 
by Mrs. Smith, who spoke in every letter of in- 
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creasing illnesgy — till -in onc^ which she kindly 
addressed to my friend Mrs. Davies, she said, * 
^ this morning the angel spirit fled r 



At Hawkshead, where she jRps interred^ a vmall 
Tablet of White M arbWis erected to her memory, 
oa which are inscribed the following words 



In<Memory of 
ELIZABETH, 
Eldcfi daughter of GEORGE SMITH; 
of CooistQp, £fq« 
She died August 7> 1806, aged 29. 
She possessed great Talent% 
Exalted Virtues 
And humble Piety. 
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* Fftkm Mrs. Smith /(^ Me Rco. thr^ Randolph 
^ written after the Death of Miss Smith. 
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LETTER I. 

" Ctmiston, 1807. 
? T.Am gratifi^ my dear i3ir, in complying with 
^ your Wi^h^ bectfuse the request proves that 
the esteem which you professed for my beloved 
f "^aughter^s character^ is not buried with her in the 

r grave; and because it justifies me to myself for 

^ dwelling 90 sftuch on a subject on which I have a 

melancholy pleasure in reflecting. I shall repress 
the feelings and partiaUty of a parent, and merely 
p state a few simple facts, conliected with the pro- 

gress of her mind. 

** Elizabeth was bom at BurnhaU, in the 
county of Durham, in December 1776. At a very 
early age i$be discovered that love of reading, and 
that close application to whatever she engaged in^ 
which marked her character through life. She 
was aocnstomed, when only three years old^ to leave 
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fln elder brotU er and younger sister to play aatd w 
amuse themselves, iivhile she eagerly ^izedon such 
books as a nursery library conmi6nly afford% and 
mlbde herself mistress of their contents. > At four - 
years of age she read extremely welh Wh^t in . 
others is usually the effect of educatibn and habii, 
seemed born with her; from a very babe the utmost** 
regularity was observable in all her actions; what- 
ever she did was well done, and with an apparent 
reflection far beyond her years. 1 mention thest 
minute circumstances, because I know- that 
whatever pourtrays her chamcter will iat^est the 
friend for whose perusal I write. 

'^ In the beginning of 1792, we removed into a 
distant county, at the eameat intreaty of a blind 
relation }> and in the following year, my fittendance 
on him becoming so necessacry as daily to engage 
several hours, at his request I was induced to 
take a young lady, whom he wished to serve in 
consequence of her family having experienced 
some. severe misfortunes. This, lady was then 
scarcely sixteen, ai|d I eotpected merdy to have 
found a companion for my children during my 
absence; but her abilities exceeded her years, and 
$he became their govei^iess during our stay ki Su& 
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f<4k^. whigh was about 1 8 months. On the death of 
t my {plation^n 1784, we retnnved to Bmmhall^ and 

remained there til][ June in thefoll9wing year, when 
we removed to Piercefield. In the course of the 
preceding winjter Elizabeth had made an un*. 
c<Mmnon progress in music. From the time of our 
quitting Su^ky till the spring^pf 1786, my chil- 
dren had no instriiction except from myself; but 
their former governess then returned to me, and 
^ontifiued in the family three years longer. By 
her the child^^en^were instructed in French, and in 

' Ae little Italian which she herself then understood. 

• I mentidh these particulars to prove how very litde 
instruction ^in languages my daughter received, 
and that the knowledge she afterwards acquired of 
them was the effect of her own unassisted study. 

> '^ It frequently happens that circumstances ap- 
parently trifling determine our character, and; 
sometimes even our fate in life. I always thought 
that Elizabeth was first induced to apply herself 
to the study of the learned languages, by acci- 
dentally hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler ac- 
quired some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, 
purposely to read the Holy Scriptures in the original 
^Pguages. In the summer of 1789, this most ex- 
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eellent woman, with her youngest daughter, speut 
a month a|Pierce^l(4 and I have reason to hfiil it . 
luone of &e haziest months' of my life. . From 
that period to the hour, of her death, I had in Mrs. 
JBjowQLEB the steadiest, the most^ affectionate of 
frietid^; 9 friend who had ^/ heart not only the' 
temporal, but th^etemal happiness of tnyself and 
family; and who, in^proportion hs summer friends 
flew off, became yet more attacj^ to me. -—-*-« 



^ From the above-mentioned vi^ I date the 
tmra of study which Elizabeth ever after pursued, 
ami which, I firmly believe, the amiable^conduct 
of om* guests ficst led her to delight* in. Those 
who knew the late Mrs. Bowdler, could not 
withhold from her their love and reverence. With 
young persons she had a manner peculiar to herself^ 
. which never failed to secure their affections, at the '\ 
moment she conveyed to their minds the most im. 
portant instructions. The Word of God was her 
chief study and delight, and she always endea* 
voured to make it so to othera. The uncommon 
strength of her understanding, and the clearness 
with which she explained the most abstruse sub- 
jects, enJjured her the admiration and respect of all 
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wno heard tier; and none listened with more at* 
tentioa than 'Eliza BGTHy on whose youbg mind 
every good and amiaUe princvple was afterwards 
strongly impressed by Mrs. H. Bowdlbrv ^My 
daughter was th^n only twelve years old; but ha 
superior talents and tutn oft nfind gained the vain* 
able aifectioa of l^er much oldeiQ^friead^ who never 

^ost an opportunity of improving the former, ^nd 
of forming the latter. As a proof of the correct* 

' ntss of this assertion, I send you a letter written by 
Mrs* H. Bowi)L£B ^ my daughter on her being 
bpn&rmed, and which F have reason to believe 
made all the impression my excellent friend in- 
tended, and^tvas ever aftcrwasds (he standard by 
which she f^jmed hei^haracter. 

« I api, dear Sir, file." 



* Mrs, H. Bowdler to Miss Smith. 



[^Seni to- Dr. Randolph iBith the prece^ng LetierJ^ 

" My dear Friend, Dec. 1791. 

■ ^' You are now entering on what appears to me 
^e most imf^ortant period of life, and let me hope 
that my anxiety for your happiness, and the tender 



affection which I feelfor jon, will plead my excuse 
for troubliiig yoti with a few observations upon it« 

^^ ft 

In childhood, our actions are under the controul 
of oikers, and we are scarcely answerable for them ; 
but from the period when we renew our baptismal, 
vow in Confirmatioi^ and solemnly dedicate oiin- 
selves to the serviy of our Creator and Redeemer 
by receiving the Holy Eucharist, we must be 
eonsidered as thinking and acting for ourselves i 
though still subject to the commandsi and happy 
in the advice, of our parents, ^ou have, I presume, 
been sufficiently instructed in all the necessary 
articles of faith ; but I know yon think deeply on 
alt subjects, and if you feel any donbl^, or see any 
difficulties, in the Christiai^ Religion, this is the 
time when you should endeavour to satisfy yourself 
with regard to them, and perhaps my library might 
afford you that satisfaction, if you would indulge^ 
me with your confidence, and mention them to me. 
The necessary articles ^f faith appear to me few 
and simple, and rather addressed to the heart than 
the head. The Gospel was preached to the poor 
and ignorant, as well as to the learned; and tfade 
seed sprung up and bore fruit, whenever it fell on 
good ground. But those who have abilities and 
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^bpportunit}^, should spare no pains to examine .the 
ciri^nces' which Kave convinced some of the wisest 
men that ever lived* of the divines authority of the ** 
Holy Scriptures^ and »uch an examination is par^ 
ticularly necessary in the present times. When • 
^we are convinced that the Bi})le*is the word of 
6oD^ and the rule of our faith and practice, nothing 
remains but to listen with revereitte and devotion 
to thi6 divine instruction it contains^ and to I:||lieve| 
on the authority of God^ what our weak reason 
could never have disco vered, nof can fully compre^ 
hend. The Ifumble, pioUs> and virtuous mind, . 
wlKclr willingly accepts the gracious promises of 
tlie Gospel, .and is fully resolved to practise the 
duties it enjoins^! will ^Idom be disturbed by those 
objections to its doctrines which have been often 
answered^ to the satisfaction of the best and wisest 
men. fUhe Christiaii religion is so suited to a feel- n 
ling heart, that I think we can want no arguments 
for its truth, except those .which are drawn from 
itil%vident tendency to make us virtuous and happy » 
To love the God who created atid redeemed us; 
to expfess our gratitude for infinite obligations^ 
by the sincere though imperfect service of a few 
years ; to cast all our care on Him who careth for 



lis; ^Tiiil, siecure in his protection^ to "Btoish every-- . 
gleiomy apprehension which nifght disturb %w 
^[ftftice;— this surely must' appear an easy task to 






#k)se who know and feel the pleasure of eVen an 
Y Mrihly friendship : btit when we add to this the 

certainty that ottr ^^deavours to please^ will benot^ 
only accefted, but reivardted ; when every Christian 
can say, * after %, few yfgirs, perhaps aftef a few 
hours^J shall, if it is not my own faul% be Hfeppy> 
perfectly happy to all eternity;' surfely, with such 
encouragements and such hopes, no temptations 
should have power to draw u* fjrotii dUr duty. Yet 

# when we look into the world, when We see how^ 

■f 

little influence these principles have in soeiety,. aw4 
how sddom diey guard the heart a,gsChisl* the allure^ 
ments of pleasure, or.support if under the pressure 
of affliction; it must be evident ^o every thinking 
* mind, that very great and constant care is n^essary 
to preserve through life those good resolutions, 
which t believe most people form when they enter 
into ft. For thi^ purpose allow me to recommffiS' 
constant devotion. A few minuter spent every 
morning and* evening in this duty will be tj^e be»t 
preservative against the temptations to which we 
must fie exposed; but in order to make it Tealiy 
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iiseful, it sHcAld be accompanied with seff-^xaml-^ 
nation^ and it should be Ibllowecl by such aa 
habitual aense if the piresenoe of G09 a9 maj 
infiaeaee our conSiict in every part of iour life. lA 
ottC giayesrt aa well as in ot]T.graYest^QiK>meQts; ia 
ppr studies^ and our pleasures ; in the tender int^-* 
cjourse of friendship j in the. sprightly g^Bes of a 
coi^versation which seems only in^ded for amuse^ 
men^ still we should be able to turn our thoughtii 

with hfertfeltgatisfactiou to-that tender. Parent to 
I 

ttbom we owe alhour guiltless pleasures. / Whe<* 

tbear j^ eat orjdrink,, or whatever yi do, do all^ to 
thfi ^ry of Gq9w' The business in.whidb.we 
Cttmiat «Bh his ^roteetaon and assistance, cannot 
be m, iBnoccfit pursmt; thje ainusenient for which 
we .davenotr thank Himvac&iniaipt. be an. innpcent 
pleas!ure«^ This imlestjfongly imj^r^s^d ontheiBi«4, 
%ild9.f)|rUed to levery circuxp^tance in life, will be« 
cqiistant guard ovejf virtue ju all situations, and a 

' '^ooatant.cb^ck.to evefy thought as well as action 
Vrlficb ia contrary t9 quf duty.— — Su^^h, I thinlc^ 

, should be th^ piety of a true Christian, and such 
piety will undoubtedly afford the highest pleasure? 
)jj.e are capable of feeling in this world, while ii 
guards that. virtue which will secure put happiness 
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in the next. But to entitle ourselves to this inters 
CQurse with our Go©, we must carefully and 
oonstantly attend to the state of Qur soulsi hj^ 
frequent and diligent self-examination. As this 
appears to ml^ a point 'of great importance at all 
times, and particularly as preparato0: to receivings 
the Holy Sacrament, allow me to eicpkin more 
fully what I took the liberty of saying wh^n w^ 
conversed on this subject. j^ . ^ ,-:V 

** At our entrance /ipto life, (Jby*^which I mcfii 
the period which folla^? tjie .ftjt^l, depen^enjQ^^ 
of childhood,) \l i&nec||s^ry Jo obtain aJustU^^ 
of om* own chapctj^r, an^^oj^^guj^ parti^pi^ar fluties* 
Nobody is so. perfegjb as pot JoJ^ftye a tendency 
to some fault. Pride, passion, fretfiilness, obsti** ** 

tiacy, .indolence, and piany^pther failings, are 
perhaps born with us, and whoever has not disco- ' 
vered one oj; more of these inJhis heart,.. certainly 
does not know himselfi,. Let us th^, as the first 
step towards wisdom and virtue, carefully study 
our o^Y^ character, and determine 5^h^e our piin- 
cipal danger lie^; and Tjei^einher* lis my beloved • 
Sister observe, that * he ^lip has di^coveirjedA fault 
in his character, and intreated Gop's assistance to 
conquer it, has engaged OmQiipotenceon his side.' 
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** The next point to be cpnsidered is our parti- 
cular situation, and the duties it requires. It is 
vain to suppose we could do better in different cir- 
cumstances, or to think that our imaginary merits 
will cover our real faults ; we are not to choose 
our own part in life, but to act properly that which 
is assigned to us. What are my particular duties? 
How can I best serve God? How can I most 
con^bttte to the happiness of those with whom I 
am connected ? How can I employ my time and 
tey tatents to the best advantage? What are the 
errors into which I am most likely to fall ? Do I 
hiirt those whom I am most bound to please, by 
pcid^ peevishness, or contempt; or do I make them 
happy by constant kindness, gentleness, and long* 
sufifering ? These are questions which every human 
being shbiiM ask his own heart, and which only 
his own heairt can answ^. From an examination' 
of this kind, I should wi$h every one who really 
aims ati Christian perfecftidn to make out in writing 
a pUin<of life suited to his particular situation and 
chamcter, and resolutiely determine to act up to it. 
Thisrequiras time and reflection; but this once 
done, our task will be much ea9ier afterwards. A 
few minutes' ewry night should be spent in consi- 
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(Jering how far we have conform^ to thftt plan 

« 

iiirOugb the day, which I think is moist easily dis- 
covered by considering how the day has been 
spent; for everything, be it ever so, trifling, if it 
is to be<doQe at all, may be done well or UL — Did 
I attend to n^y devotions ia the moxnimg? Hfive 
I done good, or contributed to .tl?i<e happiness pf 
others; pjr have I given paiji to any humaa bdtiig 
, by iinkindiiess ? . Have I been surprised by those 
faults, whatever they are^ which X haVe mosjt reason 
to djread; or h$ye I carefully avoided tkem?-«r 
Sueh questions coiistantly asked, and impartially 
arisweredi will prevent our acquiring wrong habits; 
and noihing is unconquerable y which is not har 
AiV^<|/, . Ijyiop Andrews sayS) sleep > ii& so lik^ 
dpsktbi ! that . I. ■ dare not vienture on it without 
prayer;' ).ftnd I think it : would be well if: we con- 
§i4e|*,e4i it 1431 itha^ Ji^t,. and made jour;p6ace with 
^pi>;ai tl^eQud pj^^yQry: day,aftjf it were thelast 
v(f^ #]9^3d I j^^pjr. r i I ?%m ^9t^ the habit of doing 
^k (WQiJd ^gi'^ftriy 1??^^ thQ h<>jTOrft^f that awftil 
Bpi;^9(}^jj\y^a; ^j^:^^u^j,,niaHei;up our accounts^ 
h9j\Yfy^r js^L^uli iiim^ .Wbien habit 

J^as isn|a4<^. tltfs» ^a^y, Jit^f^mor^iivilllbe necessary 
tft; gy^V^jius:^iig8|insfc tbaji ;^J5lf-deceit . i* 
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our most dangerous eotemj; but at stated times, 
as at the beginning of every year, and when w« 
intend to receive the Sacrament, it will be useful 
to take a general review of our past life, and com- 
p^e it with the plan we had determined to pursue, 
in order to see how far we have kept the good re- 
solutions we had formed, and in what respect it 
is most necessary to guard our future conduct, 

*' Perhaps, my dear young friend, I have said 
nothing which your own good sense would not 
point out to you much better than I am capably 
of doing it, and I have taken a liberty for which 
I can only plead the advantage which very mof 
derate talents must gain from experience^ I have 
lived longer in the world than you, and have felt 
the ill effects of many errors which I hope you will 
avoid ; but I have also sometimes felt the good 
effects of those principles, and that line of conduct^ 
which I wish to recommend to you, and in which 
I trust Providence will guide you to eternal hap- 
piness. &c, &c.'' 
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LETTER II. 
. Mbs. Smith to the Rkv. Dr. Randolph. 

• ' '* At the age of thirteen, Elizabeth became a 
sort of governess to het younger sistei's, for I then 
parted with the only one I ever had, and from that 
time the progress she made in acquiring languages, 
both ancient and modem, was most rapid. — ^This 
ddgree of infbhnatioii, sO unusual in a woman, oc- 
casioned no confusion in her well-regulated mind. 
She was a living library; but locked tip except to 
a chosen few. Her talents were ' like bales un- 
'opened to the sun ;' and from a want of conunu- 
nicsltion were not as beneficial to others as they 
might have been ; for her dread of being called * 
^a learned lady caused such an excess of modest 
reserve as perhaps formed the greatest defect in het 
character. But I will go back to the period of 
which I was speaking. 

vS «* When Elizabeth was fifteen years old, we 
'were reading Warrington's History of Wales, in 
whid) he mentions the death of Uewellyh-ap- 
*Gi^fiydd,*as happening on the banks of the Wye, 
at a place which he calls Buillt, and its having been 
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occasioned by his being pierced with a spear^ as he 
attempted to make his escape through a grove. 
We amused ourselves by supposing that Llew** 
ellyn*s death must have happened in our grovo^ 
where two large stones were erected (as we chose ^ 
to imagine) to commemorate that event; and thajt 
the adjoining grounds were from thenceforth called 
Piercefield. This conversation gave rise to a poem, 
of which Mrs. H. Bowdler has a copy, \fi^ 
other papers on the same subject, for a sight c^f 
which I refer you to her. .7 

' • " When a reverse of fortune drove -u^ frpm 

> ■ ** . ., . •* 

j Piercefield, my.dfLughter had just eateiFediiers^ 

yenteenth year, an age at which ahe might .ha;v^ 
|>een supposed to have lamented deeply many con-* 
sequent privations. Of the firmness of her mind " 
on that occasion, no one can judge better thaii 
yourself; for yov had an opportunity to observe 
it, when immediately after the blow was^ struck, • 
you offered,, fi'om motives of generous fri^dship, 
to undertake a pharge which no pecuniary eonsi-^ 
derations could ii\duce you^to accept a §eyf nffimlh^i 
before. I do not recollect a single instancy of-^ 
murmur having escaped ber, or the least ex juression 
of regret at what i^he had lost; on the Qontrary, 
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she. always i^pp^ared conteated;^apd partictiliMriy 
sft^ our^fixijig at CpnistoDy it seemed as if the 
{dace and mode of life were such as she preferced, 
/md in which she was most happy. 

** I pass over in silence a time in which we had 
no. home .of our own, and when, .from the deranged 
H^X^ of our affairs, we were .indebted for pne to 
t^e, kindness and generosity of a friend;* nor do 
{ $pe^k of the time spent in Ireland, when fol«>- 
lovring Xh^ regiment with my huaband, because 
the want of a settled abode interrupted those 
fitv^dies in which my daughter most tldigfated. 
I^ogJ^s. fure iiot light of carriage^ and the blow 
^rhich .depriy^ v^ of Pieroe&eld, deprived us of « 
library ^o. Bujb .though this period of her Ufa 
fi,lp[9.rded little opportunity for improyemeiit in 
ff^j^c^, djjie q[ufilitiQ9 of her heart never apjptearf^ 
in a j^K^ a];ni^hl)e light. Through all the inc<Mir 
i^i^nce^ which attended our situation while Uvin^ 
in \>^iafi\p, the firmuj^s and cheerful resigJPkatioA 
of h^r piiod at ibhe age of nineteen, made me' Uusb 
fo)r the, teai: which too frequently tKeinhled inmj' 
Hy«, »% the jecoUection of all the comforta we 
h^dlost). 

"•* Iifrs. Morgan, now Mrs. George Smith. 
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'* In October 1800, we left Ireland, and deter* 
mined on seeking out some retired situation in 
En^and ; in the hope that by strict oeconomy, 
ahd with the blessing of cheerful, c<m tented min^s^ 
we might yet find something like comfort; which 
&e frequeiit change of quarters with four chil- 
dren, atid the then insecure stat^ of Ireland^ 
made it impossible to feel, notwithstanding the 
kind and generoui attention we invariably received 
from the hospitable inhabitants of that country.-^ 
We passed the winter in a cottage on the banks of 
the Lake of Ulswater, and continued there till the 
May following, when we removed to our present 
residence at Coniston. This country had many 
charms for Elizabeth. She drew correctly from 
nature, and her enthusiastic admiration of the 
sublime and beautiful often carried her beyond the 
bounds of prudent precaution with regard to her 
health. Frequently in the summer she was out 
during twelve or fourteen hours, and in that time 
walked many miles. When she returned at night 
she was always* more cheerful than usual; never 
said she was fatigued, and seldom appeared so. 
• It is astonishing how she found time for all she 
acquired, and all she accomplished. Nothing was 
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nfglected; there was a scrupulous attention to 
all the minutiae of her sesc; for her well-regulated 
mind, far from despising them, considered them as 
a^part of that system of perfection at which she 
aimed ; an aim which wa3 not the result of vanity, 
nor to attract the applause of the world; no 
hmpan being ever sought it less, or was most 
eptirely free from conceit of every kind* The 
approbation of God oad of her own conscience 
were the only rsw^eds she ever sought; but her 
own woids decl.aife this t^ uth much more forcibly 
than I can, in a paper which is now in Mrs. H* 
BownLEB's possession. 

^'^ Her translation from the Book of Job was 
finished in 1803, During the two last years of 
her life, ^he was engaged in translating from the 
German son^^ letters and papers, written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Klopstock^ Amongst her papers I found 
a. letter from Mrs. H. Bowdler on this subject^' 
dated Middlehill, near Bath, March 1805, in 
which she says^, '* my endeavours to obtain a clear 
account of the new edition of Klopstock's Works . 
have been unsuccessful, b\it I still hope that I shall 
very soon know whether it contains any thing newj 
or worth sending to yoiu, In. the mean time^if 
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you fire not tired, kt me haveererytfaing writiett 
by 'Mrs. Klopstock. We can detennme oa no^ 
thing till we haye got all our treasofes/' Thetest 
of this letter does not particularly relate to* my 
daughter, but I cannot forbear copying it, for a 
reason that will be obvious to you, * Miss Hunt 
and I wished for a little country air, and perfect 
quiet. We are in a lovely spot; not possessing 
the sublime beauties of your country, but th^ 
prettiest, cheerful scene imaginable ; ornamented 
with little neat cottages, fields covered with lambs^^ 
fii^e trees, and the whole beautifully varied with, 
hill and dale. To me it has still greater charms^ 
as it is my native country, the scene of my early 
happiness: 



Where erst my careless childhood strayM, 
* A stranger yet to pain !" 



My j/fr^f house is always before my eyed, and my 
Idsi, is so near that I can listen to the bell which 
tolled for those who were most dear to me on 
earth, and visit the humble tomb whaie I hope to 
rest with them. Do you remember how often, 
during the last few weeks of her life, and after her 
faculties were much weakened by . illness^ my 
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dearest mother us^ to say to herself^ * Verily 
diere is a reward for the rightebus i* We haye 
placed these words on the stone whidi covers a 
faulty in iciiiich a little space remains for me. 
God grant that I may have reason to repeat them 
in my last moments with the faith and hope that 
linjmated her sweet countenance!— Near forty • 
years have elapsed since my parents quitted thbir 
nesid^nce Iti this cotmtry, but it is very pleading to 
Witnens the gratitude with which they ate still 
remembered. I talk to the poor grey-headed pea- 
sants^ and delight to hear them say, * The Squire 
atnd Madath were very ^odd* Whatever those - 
Aiay think who have onfy titles or wealth to boast 
of, the^<M7^are remembered longer than Ae great; 
and the name which 1 inherit from my father, still 
conciliates more good-will in this little spot than 
any in the Peerage. Indeed it is so easy to be be- " 
loved, it costs so little money or trouble^ ^^^ ^t 
pays such rich interest, that I wonder more atten- 
tion is not bestowed on it.** 

* Some apology may perhaps be required from the Editor, 
For not omitting the little tribute of filial afFedion, which 
Mrs. SMirk had inserted in a letter written to a friend of 
tM fjitilflib'lt* Td tli^te ^hb hare equ^d reafcon to be proud 
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• »^'For thetmftdlttiidnsfroi Klop*t(ick, aadftttjtt 
tbe* Hebrew Bible, as w^ll ad for many othe^ 
#rttiiigs both in verse and prose, 1 rifer ^ou to 
Mrs* H. BowDt/EH. 

4 

" I am, dear Sir, 8cc, 8cc. 



LETTER III. 

Mrs. 'Smith TO THE ftfiv. Dit. RANi>6LPH. 

» 

^' Bear Sir, 
• ^ In compKaiice ^ritih y^ttr requ^, I Will iidw 
cndeavonrto trace the progress oF the' fatal disease 
which deprived me of my beloved child, to the last 
ddsing scene. In the summer of the year 1805, 
Elizabeth was seized with a cold, which termt- 

of their parents, the writer of this note ventures to q>peal on 
this occasion ; and by them she hopes to be forgiven. In 
her answer to this letter. Miss Smith says, « Your inscrip« 
tion on the stone pleases me exceedingly. The words are 
in every sense appropriate. No one could witness the latter 
days of that holy life, without feeling a perfect convidtiott 
irf their tnitli." 
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utedin her death; and I wish the cause was'more' 
generally knowQi as a caution to those whose stu-f 
dio<» turn of mind may lead Aem into the same 

» error. I will give the account as she herself relat^ 
it, a very short time before she died, to a faithful 
and affectionate servant who £rst came into the 
iamily when my daughter was only six weeks old. 

*• -* One very hot evening in July, I took a book^ 
and walked about two miles ft^dtn home^i where I 
seated myself on a stone beside the Lake. Being 
much engaged by a poeoi I was reading, I did 
not* perceive that the sun was gone down, and was* 
succeeded by a very heavy dew; till in a mwnent 
I felt struck on the chest as if with a sharp knife. 
I^ returned home, but said nothing of the pain^' 

• The next day being also very hot, and every one 
busy in the hay^iield, I thought I would take, a 
rake, and work yery hard, to produce perspiration,, 
in the hope th^t it might remove the pain, but ifr 
did not.' 

^' From thatvtime, a bad cough, with occasional 
loss .of voice, gave me great apprehension of what 
might be the consequence if the cause were not 
removed; but . no. intreaties could prevail on her^ 
\o ,take the proper remedies, or to oefraia fnofli 
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ber usual walks. This she persisted in^ being 
sometimes better and then a little worse> till the 
beginning of October. I had long been engaged 
to spend the winter with a most dear and inte- 
resting friend at Bath, and my three daughters 
bad accepted a kind invitation to pass that tim6 
at Sunbury. Elizabeth had, previous to her ill- 
nesSy offered to accompany me to Bath, in order 
firi^t to make a visif to Mr. and Mrs. Claxton, in. 
the hope that she might possibly beguile some of 
the paiiiful hours, which that worthy man con-* 
stantly, though so patiently, endures ; at least she 
thought that she might afford some little comfort 
to Mrs. Claxton. To these friends we were bound, 
by every tie of gratitude and affection, to offer every 
(Consolation in our power. Tlieir hearts were ever 
open to our griefs; their house always offered 
shelter and protection from the various evils which 
assailed us. To my third son they have proved 
themselves, if possible, more than parents. 

**"A few days before we were to set out from 
Conf&ton, my daughter became so rapidly worse, 
that I doubted the possibility of her bearing the 
journey; at the same time I was most anxious to 
z^move her to a milder climate, and within reach 
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q^ nodical ofisbtwcef Wbai wereactieflvKenda^ 
I insiatetl on laking the a4vtcQ of a phj3iciaa» ^ 
to. the propjiLety. of coAt^nuing.our JQumej, aadrl 
reQeiy^dbi^ dirccUons for propeedioga&fasta&ste 
could bear, \yijthout inconveuience; her piilae, he 
said, iuclicated coDsidcrable inflammatipn^ aod m 
warmer qlimate would be very.desimble. She bor* 
travelling much better than I could have expected^ 
making no complaint, but. of pain in her legs^ till 
we reached Glocester, when I was astonished to 
find that she had lost all use of them., The next 
morning her voice too was gone ; and in this sad 
state, unable to speak or to stand, she was carried 
to the house of our beloved friend in Park-street. 
From this deplorable condition she was soon re- 
lieved by the skill and attention of Dr. Gibbes, 
and we had sanguine expectations of her being 
restored to health. As soon as she had recovered 
the power of walking, she was removed, to So- 
merset-Place^ but instead of a comfort, she becaine 
an additional cause of anxiety to Mr. and^Mrs. 
Claxton* Friends less tenderly attenti vie, or l^ss 
uniformly attached, would have shrunk from the 
charge of receiving her, instead of pressing the 
performance of her promise. I, saw her.daily, and 
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iMd tlf e joy of seeing her gradual^ amood. Affat 
continuiag six wdeks io Somerset-Place, she wa0 
nnxious to see her beloved sister before her ma^ 
triage; aod with.Dc. Gi.bb^s's approbation, sh^ 
^companied me to Sunjbury; Her delicate stat^ 
of health "was w^Il kaown to Sir John Legard, 
but he. most kindly urg^cjl ^^^ removal to his 
tousei thiaking th9,t the society pf hersister^, aa4 
the change of air, might be beneficial. In this 
conjecture he was right, and I left her at the end 
often days, much better; although the marriage 
of her sister had greatly agitated her spirits, as 
x>ccasioning a separation from the favourite of 
'her heart 

" I returned to the friend whom I had left ill at 
Bath, and, continued to receive the most flattering 
accounts of £l»zab£Th*s health, not only from 
herself, but from many who. observed the delightr 
ful change. In one of my letters. to her, I asked 
if she thought she should be better it . any other 
place, or if she could point out any situation in 
which she wauld feel herself more comfortable. 
In bear. answer she. said, ^ I know no place in which 
lean be. better, or any that 1 should like half so 
wtH. The kindness and attentioaof Sir J. and Lady 
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LiSGARD cannot be exceeded. I amleft at perfect 
liberty to do as I like, and you know how pleasant 
it is to me to listen to the conversation of two or 
three very sensible men, without being obliged to 

take any part in it.' On the 6th of March my 

beloved friend Lady *••* expired. A few days 
before that event I had a letter from my daughter, 
to tell me that as she had some symptoms of re» 
turning inflammation, she had been bled, but more 
as a preventive, than from any necessity. On the 
fiSd I arrived at Sunbury, just as she was going out 
in a carriage with Lady Lbgard. I had indulged 
the pleasing expectation of seeing her materially 
better, and was therefore thunderstruck at the 
first sight of her, for I instantly thought 1. disco- 
vered confirmed decline in her countenance. On 
tny expressing to my friends my surprise, they told 
me she had been greatly better, that the change I 
perceived had only taken place a few days before^ 
and might be ascribed to the long continuance of 
a cold east wind. I wrote the next day to Dr. 
Baillie, and fixed a time for meeting him in 
London. After seeing her, the Doctor candidly 
told me it was a very bad case; that he would try 
a medicine which sometimes bad proved very be- 
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neficial, but owned that he had little expectation 
pf its succeeding with her, and desired to see her 
again in ten days^ which he accordingly did; He 
then said he would not trouble her with more 
Biedicine; and on my intreating him to tell me 
•Exactly what plan he would wish to be pursued, 
without atall considering my situation ; he replied, 
**^ In the month of May, she may go where she 
ti|:e9, but early in September you had better go to 
Flushing ih Cornwall ; unless she shotild be very 
much better than I own I expect, and in that case 
1 would recommend your going to the Madeiras; 
but to send you there, with my present opinion of 
fhecdse^ would only be aggravating your sorrow^ 
by removing you ; from your country and yout 
friends/ To Clifton, Elizabeth always expressed 
a particular dislike, saying that she was sure the 
want of shade would kill her; and as she shewed a 
decided preference to Coniston, it was determined 
jbhat we should go thither. Sir J. LEOABD^ould 
not suffei u& to depart till the weather became 
perfectly mild; indeed I must ever grateftdly, 
litoember his uncommonly ^friendly attention. 
Though a constant inyalid and sufferer himself^ 
sccffcelya day fs&t without his suggesting some- 

R 
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thipg likely tQ comrihute to my daughter's ease 
and coi^fott; nojc wa^ Lady Legard less constant 
in her kind a^tentjoq^* 

" On tj^e ^jth of May wiequitted the hos^pi table 
^^ansion of our fjrieads • at Sunbuiy^ where my 
daughti^rs. had passed fi v^ months. Matlock water 
had bejeft repotpmeiided: by some people, and with 
J>r. Bailj^ie's ap.probc|tion we determined to make 
^pme f t^y, the^re. At that, place Eu^abbth saw 
her father, afj^ei: ati abseace of many months. The • 
pleasure of m/e^ting him, the novelty of the scene, 
and th^.remarkable fijaepeas of the weather, seemed 
tQ giv^ h^^' injpre^fl^d./streng^h and spirits ; and the 
day jrfjter^^ Qur arrival sb/e walked so fiir, that I 
^cdfesse^ myself tired; but. this app^ent amend- 
mi^t , wa^ , se<m, , Qver, and. shp relapsed into hei; 
£[ffjaij^r}s^g}iidiStSLte, unable to walk to. any dis- 
tai^ce, a^doply riding a little way, while. scrnie one 
WSlfe^.4. beside, h^n We ^remained at Matlock • 
jigju; ^r€^;v<r§^ks, biit not pero$ivingthatshe gained 
?M> HPS§fti ^^^/ ^^^ '^^' ' ^^^ Cpxiiston. Travelling . 
al^aj$^seieined,tOj^gr^^ vitbhe»>iand on.thearrivi^ 
at h^j favoju^jj^e i .spot, I agaiaipenceived an al- 
t^atign fp/thjB, better, but. it was only for a few 
days. I i^d, a terU^ pitched MS »e^ t^ honse a^ I • 
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could, in which she sat the chief part of the day> 
When the weather permitted, she went out in an 
open* carriage, and however languid she appeared^ 
still the' grandeur of the scenery never failed to 
calbfdrth' her admiration. One day, when w0 
were sitting in the tent, and talking of the sur* 
rouhding beauties, she asked me if that would not 
be a good situation for a new cottage.''^ I agreed 
that, it would, but added, " I can determine ort 
ncdiing, till I see-how the next winter in Cornwail 
agfteds with you. Should your health be better 
there, we shall certainly sell this place, and settle 
in the south." She answered with more than 
usual quickness, / If I cannot live hert^ I am^ 
sure i can no where else.* This was the only thing 
she e^er said to me which implied an expectation 
of approachingdeatfa; I understand that she wrote / 
ta some of her friendi.on^the subject^ and I find a 
letter from Mrs. H. Bowdlerj; which evidently al- 
ludes to something Elizabeth had written to h«r' 
respecting hconilltiess^ for in it she says, * You have 
long had 1^ worse opinion of your state of health 

'*'A Hcwse is now btiik on the beautiful spot, pointed 
otat by Mits SMiTHi and in consequence of this conrersation' 
tailed Tent-Lodge. 

R 2 
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than I hdpe it deserves; but much ^ttentiofi is and 
will be necessary, and I depend on your promise 
of taking care of yourself. I felt little doubt that 
you were ready to leave a wOrld^ in which as yet 
you have not had much enjoy ment, for one that is 
much better suited to such a mind as yours ; but 
we cannot spare you yet. You will, I hope, find 
much to interest you in life ; and though I may 
not live to see it, you may, some time or other, 
be surrounded with blessings, which may make 
amends for all past 8orrows.'*«'^-^In another letter 
from the same friend, dated July 16, 1806, she 
says^ ' When we ask to be relieved from our suf- • 
ferings, we ask what our heavenly Father often in 
mercy denies) but when we ask to be supported ' 
under them, we ask what we shall certainly obtain. 
May you experience this, dear child of my heart, 
under every trial ; and may those who love you as 

I do, experience it too.' No other part of this 

letter was preserved, which I the more regret, as 
I have since learnt that it was in answer to one 
which Elizabeth had written to prepare her friend 

' * This was written at a very early period of Mias SMiTli'g 
illness; and when all her friends, except her mother, ha4 
hopes of her recovery. 
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for the event which soon afterwards took place. 

f Her total silence to me, I fear, may be ascribed to 
her perceiving, in spite of all my endeavours to 
conceal it, that I had long been too apprehensive, 
of her real state. No one seemed to think her so 
ill as I did. Indeed, the change was do gradual, 
that it was only by a comparison with the pre- 
ceding week, that we were sensible of her having 
lost strength in the last. It was not till the Monday 
before her death that any material alteration ap 
peared, and I know you are already informed, by 
a letter which I wrote to our mutual friend, of 
what\ passed during the last three days of her 
painful existence. 

"I have now, my dear sir, complied with your 
request, with regard to my beloved daughter. 
Perhaps my desire of fulfilling your wish, may 
have led me into a tedious detail of little matters; 
and it is more than probable that the havoc which 
time and sorrow have made in my mind, may have 
occasioned my omitting some things of more im- 
portance. I do not attempt to draw any character 
of this inestimable being, because it was well 
known and understood by you; and the conduct 
of her whole life speaks much more in her praise. 
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than could be expressed even by the partial pea 
of a mother. 

" I am, &c. &C.'' 



•• 



LETTER IV. 

From Mrs. Smith to Mrs. H. Bowdler. 

" August, 1806. 
" Thank God, I can now with some com- 
posure sit down to thank my best and dearest 
friend for all her kind letters; but after such a * 
loss, we must have time to weep, and time to dry 
our tears, before we can either receive or bestow 
comfort.— —My neighbours have been kindly 
attentive to me, offering to come here, and beg- 
ging me to go to them ; but I have answered, 
that home and perfect quiet are all I can enjoy 
at present. God bless dear Mrs. Davies, for 
the kind enquiry of who would comfort me. She 
knows how to administer comfort, even when she 
most needs it herself. This I have experienced 
from her, and ever gratefully shall I feel it. But 
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God has ooBoforted me, tod the glatifying con- 
viotion that my angel ik for ever happy, with the 
consciousness of having to the best of my 
abilities falfilled my duty towaHNis h^r, are con- 
solations whicU I M^^ald not. exchangee for this 
world's wealth. 

^^ I shalihave a melancholy pleasure in comply- 
ibg with your request, and will begiti where my 
last letter ended. Tuhpin ^lept in a room only 
9e{>ai:iauted froQi my belov^ child by & bOard«l4 
pattitioa,aiidso close to her bed that she cpnld hear 
her breathe. Oh Wednesday morning TurpI!^ 
told. me she was mudh the same, though the d^eet 
sufferer herself said she was better. ' I went to 
her, as usual, the moment I was out of bed, and 
was struck with the change in her countenance. 
On feQlihg.h^r putie, I was persuaded she could 
iiot eootiaue long. . She told me she was better, 
and would get up. She did so, and was cheerful 
when she spoke, though it evidently increased her 
pain, and difficulty of breathing. When she 
couched or moved, she seemed to be in agony. 
She took nourishment as usual, and on my asking 
^liatbook' I should read td her, she mentioned 
Thbtnson'i$ Seiasohs. I read Winter. She made 
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many observations, and entered entirely into the 
subject. About three o'clock Mrs. Dixon called^ 
having come with a party to see the Lake. £li£A^> 
BETH said she should like to see her. Before she. • 
went up stairs, I requested she would feel the pulse, 
which I was persuaded indicated the termination 
of her sufferings before many hours. She entered 
into conversation cheerfully. Mrs. Dixon told 
me that she thought I was mistaken; that her 
pulse were not those of a dying person, and she 
was of opinion that she might last some time. So 
much, were all deceived, who did not watch every 
turn of her countenance as I did ! The apothecary, 
came afterwards. He thought her in great danger, 
but could not sdy whether immediate, or not. At 
pine she went to bed. I resolved to quit her no 
more, and went to prepare for thie night. Tubfin 
came to say that Elizabeth entreated I would not 
think of staying in her room; and added, 'she 
cannot bear you should do it, for she says you are 
yourself unwell, and rest is necessary for you.' 
Think of her sweet attention! I replied, "on 
that cHie subject 1 am resolved ; no power on earth 
shairkeep me from her; so goto bed /yourself.'* 
Accordingly I returned to her. room, and at ten ' 
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gave her the usual dose of laudanum. After a 
little time she fell into a dose^and I thought slept 
iill past one. She then took some mint-^tea. Her • 
breath was very bad^ and she was uneasy and 
restless, but never complained ; and on my wiping 
the cold sweat off her face, and bathing it with 
camphorated vinegar, which I did very often in 
the course of the night, she thanked me, smiled, 
and said, ' that is the greatest comfort I have.' 
She slept again for a short time; and at half past 
four asked for some chicken-broth, which she took 
perfectly well. On being told the hour, she said, 
<hbw long this night is!' She continued very > 
uneasy, and in half an hour after, on my enqui- 
ring if I could move the pillow, or do any thing to 
relieve her, she replied, ' there is nothing for it 
but quiet;' I said no more, but thinking that she 

was dying, I sat on the bed, watching her. ^At • 

six she said, ^ I must get up, and have some mint^' 
tea ;' I then called for Tuepin, and felt my angel's 
pulse; they were fluttering, and I knew I should 
soon lose hei. She took the tea well, Turpin - 
began to put on her clothes, and was proceeding 
to dress her, when she laid her head on the faith- 
ful creature's shoulder^ became convulsed in the 
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Sftce^ spoke not, looked not, and in t^ minntes 
exjMred. 

^:It.dtdnDl'a|^ar that she thought her end 
ifcM'Somecyinear; for 6nly .two days before^ she 
tsvkLTuRPiN the cbaiae was finisbftdi and she daduld 
apeak to me to have it )M>ine>£or it would be better 
ti> go an airing dn it, before we set out on the jour- 
nisy. I did not tell her my opinion of her state; 
haeottsel might be mistaken, and I believed that 
her iKvhole life had been one state of preparation 
£dc the^^wiul chang€. Every paper I have fonnd 
confirsiB ^his gratifying idea. On reflection, I 
have eiF^ry tbing to reconcile Ine to her loss» but 
my own selfiflh feelings; and having witnessed the 
sttflbrings of hnmanity in a beloved child, 

<< Though railed above 
** The reach oi human pain, above the flight 
^K Qf humfin joys ; — ^yet with a mingled ray 
** Of sadly pleas'd remembrance, must I feel 
" A mother's love, a mother's tender woe !" 

'^Be easy, my dearest friend on the subject of 
rxxy health ; it is as good as usual, and I wonder 
Bpyself at the state of my mind* I believe the over- 
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looking my Elizabi^h^s papers has. admiikistered 
more comfort to .me than I could have received, 
from any other source^ for eveiy libe^ ha$ stt^gtlr-^ 
ened my conviction that the dear writer of th^m 
must he happy, • I regret, her having dest^GTved 
many papers- lately. Those remaining are chiefly 
religious and moral pefkctions, translations from 
the Bible^. &c. I wish to send them to yon^ with 
some little trifle of her property for each. Gif her 
dearest friends. You will value them as having 
heeVihersy and excuse the dotage of a parent who 
wishes her friends to remember the treasure she 
ence possessed. Tell methat you and all whom I 
tenderly love are better. I need not nsdo^ them, 
I have a thoiisand things to say to you, but it 
cannot be now. Gfod for ever bless you, my 
dearest friend ! Thank all those who so kindly 
feel for me." 



LETTER V. 

" September 1. 
" Mr. Allan very kindly desires me to set off di- 
rectly for Edinburgh, thinking it necessary I should 
immediately quit a place in which I have suffered 
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so much; and I have a very kind letter from 
Kitty, which I have answered by saying that it is 
my intention to be with them on the 26th. I have 
also a njiost friendly invitation fromMrs.'RiCHABi)* 
son; two or three of my neighbours have kindly 
made the same offer, but at present I like no place 
but this. I love to look at the seat on which my 
9ngel sat, at the bed on which she lay ; in short 
nothing consoles me but what reminds me of her. 
. It is a sorrow which is soothing to my mind, and 
raises it above the petty griefs to which I have too 
often given way. Nature never bestowed on me 
her talents; habit never gave me the same ap- 
plication ; but my beloved child has left me an 
example which I should glory in following, and I 
pray God that I may be enabled to do so! 

'' I had promised Mr. and Mrs. Green, that the 
first visit I made should be to them, provided they 
would assure me that I should see no one else. 
Whilst I was there, Mrs. G. was called out to a 
lady who was going on directly, and who had with 
hei: Mr. and Mrs. George Coxe; I begged to see 
her; but this unexpected meeting overset all my 
firmness, and she observed that she had never seen 
me so cut down before. I answered that I had 
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tierer befolre lost so much, * No/ said she^ ^ not 
toy other human being/ You may imagine how 
grateful these words were to my heart. The dear 
woman stayed only a few minutes, and is gone to 
Edinburgh, where she will- see our beloved Kitty. 
I have blotted my paper, but t/au will excuse it/' 



LETTER VI. 

" September S. 
** On the 5th I dispatched a little box for you. 
It contains all the papers, a small parcel, &g« 
You will observe in one of the memorandumr 
books a few words respecting the expenditure of 
the legacy left her by your excellent mother, which 
I am sure will please you4* I think I did know 
your sainted parent ; and doing so, I felt a re« 
verence and affection for her little short of yours. 
When I consider her unvaried affection for me, I 
fear I am tempted to think better of mysdf than 
I ought* 

* * Account of a legacy left me by that excellent and 
eva'-honoured Mrs. Bowdler. May I spend every sixpence 
as she would advise me to do, if she were present !' 
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. ^ Bw^omsDls sudden psm^vsk (toA this oottntrjr 
)iafl.8eiiBiUy a^ected^ me, biecause I feel persuaded 
ikult i must^not ^eispeet iMysee him mdre.f If it 
|ileaBe€re>b toipneMntaiiifs^Jifii, it will probftblj^be 
years ^bdbre-he Mmm^;* and (like yba I do) -not 
l6ok fav'iir tftiv i«^ldj'^Qr dare i look forward^'to 
any pleasing event. In five short months I wit- 
nessed two sad scenes of death, and the impression 
each made on my mind can never be effaced. 
« '^ I can now again attend my own parish church, 
and' r cannot tell you how gratifying it is to me; 
•i— I seem to meet my beloved Elizabeth every 
iSunday. This idea occasions sensations that I 
would not exchange for any earthly treasure. 
They are not such as depress my spirits; quite 
otherwise. They excite my hope, increase my 
piety, and strengthen me to meet the trials of the 
ensuing wdek. Indeed I feel that she is' dearer to 
me every day.'* 

.• t The third son of Mrs. Smiths wd^^ wa» thenorderctf 
to join the Expedition under General Crawfurd. 
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LETTER VIL 

From Mrs^ Green to Mrs, H. Bowi>i/BRi 

• ' . . . ' • > 

" September 9, 1806, 
" Feeling as I know you do for your beloved 
friend at Coniston, I think it will be a coiofort to 
hear from one who has had much intimate cqdt 
versation with her since the sad loss she has suff- 
tained. It is true that to you sb^ has opened hofi 
whole hearty and you know all that passes there 
tetter than I can tell you; but it wil} i?;itere8tyou 
to hear of her looks and deportment from a friend 
who has seen her frequently^ and whqfe€iU>fQjphqr 
most sincerely. Yesterday evening vr^Qx^tmn'^ 
from Coniston, after passing, ^p d$ky^ ther^/ Hw 
firmness, her collected mind, exceed t^-, t^ug/I 
have seen, because 1 rtrace thrqugh ^t fi^eUi;i^ tJi^e 
most acute. . 

" The instant we heard of w:h,at had h<*ppenf4» 
Mr. Grejsn, i^piiessed by the idea of her r^c^ving 
the blow in a state of solitude, was inclined to ub 
directly, but I convinced him that it was better t0 
write first. I soon had a few lines which afibided 
all the satisfaction we gouM le^peqt to receive; 
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qutety she said, was at first absolutely necedsary^ 
bat it would be a comfort to see us when she 
could support the meeting. A worthy Clergyman 
afforded all necessary assistance, and to him sh^ 
gave directions as to all that was to be done. The 
last solemn ceremony took place early in the 
morning, and was conducted with perfect simpli- 
city. It was over before we h^ard of it, otherwise 
Mr, Green and I 'Should have been tempted, 
through respect for the'llVing aiid the dead, to have 
attended. On Mr. Green's account, however, 
•I believe it was better omitted, though he says it 
would have been a satisfacti^ii ;' but it might have 
been too much for his nerves, for they were so 
mudi' afiected by his first visit to Coniston, that it 
•Was several days before he recovered. Indeed it 
was an effecting visit. On thdt day three weeks 
we had seen your dear girl sitting tmdef the 
same tent in a field overlooking the Lake,- accom- 
panied by her Father, Mother, and Sister; ndw we 
fimnd her place empty, her Mother and Sister 
ttlone ! It was not very long befofre* Mrs. Smith 
bad the resolution ' ta speak of -her. She sought 
and found the highest convolution jn dwelling oti 
bet .virtue^, and ion the pr<K>fe sbe^ had found 'in 
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the writings she left behind, that she was well pre. 
pared to quit this world. Mrs. Smith afterwards 
read to us the most kindly sympathising letter 
from Thos. Wilkinson that ever was written on 
such an occasion, with some verses to the memory 
of his favourite, so characteristic, and coming so 
truly from the heart, that neither Mr. Gr£BN nor 
I could restrain our tears. Mr. Green rejoices in 
having fitted up that shew-box for you, and means 
to do an appropriate moon-light- for it." 



LETTER VIII. 

From Mrs. Green to Mrs. H. Bowdler. 

'^ Mr. Green has been trying to do his promised 

moon-light in a way that may do some justice to 

his regard for you, and to the memory of the inte* 

resting person to whom it alludes; but he bids me 

tell you that, when most anxious to do his best, he 

seldom can please himself. He trusts however 

that you will be in some degree gratified by this 

token of his regard to you, and to the memory of 

one so justly dear to you, and go affectionately 

s 
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valued by. himsdlf. He applied to me for som^ 
lines. to write on the space he has left at the 
bottom of the frame, and was plsased with my sug- 
gestion of selecting a couplet from the verses written 
by Thos, Wilkinson. They came pure from the 
heart of one who truly appreciated her character, 
and tenderly lamented her loss/' &c.* 

I will here add the letter and poem mentioned ^ 
by Mrs. Green. The author, Thos. Wilkinson^ 
a Quaker, is well known, and universally respected 
in the country where he resides? and Mrs. Smith 
says of him, " He is one of the very few people 
who really kaew my daughter, and he felt for her 

" * With this letter I received a beautiful landscape, with 
an urn sacred to the memory of my bek>ved friend, which is 
placed with her transparencies. This pidlure was one of ' 
the last e^rts of Mr. Green's elegant pencil. That inge- 
nious, amiable/ and most excellent man died on the 10th 
of June, 1807. The lines to which Mrs. Green alludef 
are now indeed peculiarly appropriate, a^d they are placed 
on the pi<5lure : 

'* Long .shall my cire these sweet memorials save ; 
** The band that traced them retfs wHIiin the grave f 
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character that esteem which tl^e wise and good 
ever entettain for each other " Miss Smith had 
much pleasure in his society and correspondence, 
and he sometimes attended her and her sisters in 
their long walks amongst the monhtains^: 



LETTER IX. 



Thqmas Wilkjnson to Mrs. Smith, 



\ 



y. 



" My dear Friend; 
" Will it be an intrusion on theisacredness^of 
thy sorrow, thus to address thee? I have heard of 
thy loss, and can tjuly say I sympa^isHe therein. 
I have awoke in tours in thejiight, ^meditate on 
.the affecting event j and the thoughts of my friend^ 
and preciouB daughter, are frequently my com- 
panions by day. .Many are ni&w my recoBectipns 
of deaf Elizabeth; her- sweet and serious coun- 
tenance is often so vivid in my remetobiance, that 
I sometimes can hardly think I shall see her- no 
more. How unsearchable are the ways of the 
AiMiG^axY } li^e frequently selects the wisest and 
the beat for Himselj^ whilst " tbe world lying in 
wickedness" seems to \^t thrir example arid 
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reproof; and the virtuous and drooping Christian 
dieir encouragement and support. Yet we arc 
not to question his ways; for surely they are in 
wisdom^ though that wisdom we cannot compre- 
hend. Never let us forget, my friend, that this 
is a state of trial. AfBiction and trial wil] ter- 
minate in the grave, and if we are faithful to the 
last, we shall rise in happiness. I have had no 
particulars of the trying event ; when thou hast 
strength to write, it would be desirable to know 
how thou and Juliet are, and whether thy hus- 
band, or any braach pf the family, were at Coniston 
during the solemn scene? Thy Ipt has often been 
to bear the heaviest part of the burthen. I shall 
devote the rest of my paper to a little memorial of 
its kind to thy valued daughter. 
" Farewell! With true esteem and affection, I 

* 

Temain thy sincere and sympathising friend,- 
. ■ « T, W.* 

LINES inclosed; 

« 

" HOW dark this river murmuring on Its wiy ; 
This wood how solemn, at the close of day! 
What clouds come on, what shades of evening fally 
Till one vast veil of sadness covers all : — "^ 
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Then why done thus liogeriog do I roam, 
Heedless of clouds, of darkness, and of hon^e?— 
Well may I linger in this twilight gloom 
Alone, and sad — Eliza's in her tomb! 
She who so late, by kindred taste allyM, 
Paced this lone path, conversing at my side; 
The wildering path 'twas her delight to prove. 
Through the gr^n ralley, or the cooling grove. 

*^ Can I forget, on many a sumraer^s day, 
How through the woods and lanes we wont to stray; 
How cross the moors and up the hills to wind. 
And leave the%elds and sinking vales t^ind: 
'How arduous o'er the mountain steeps td goi 
* And look by turns ^n all the pkuas below; 
How scal'd th' a4[rial cliFs th* adven'troua maid, 
WJulst, far bet^th, her fyil'd codipantoa stai4^ 

*^ Yet whilst to her sublimest scenes arise. 
Of mountains pil'd on mountains to the skies^ 
The intellectual world still daim*d her care^— r 
There sh^ would ran^, amid the wise and £ur^ 
Untutor'd range; — her penetrating mind ^ 

Left the dull track of school research behind ; , 
Ru$h'don,and seiz'd the funds of Eastern lore^ 

Arabia, Persia, adding to her store. 

•■ 

" Yet unobtrusive, serious, and meek, . 

' The first to listen, and the last to speak \ 
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Though rich in intelled> her powers of thought 
lo youtti's prime season no disdncdon sought ; 
But ever prompt at dutys sacred call. 
She oft in silence left the social hall. 
To trace the cots and yilkges around. 
No tot top mean, where misery might be found: 
%How have I seen her at die humblest shed. 
Bearing rffrethment to the sick man's bed $ 
His di'ooping spirits cheer'd — she from his door 
RetBrfl'd, amid the blessings of the poor! 

' .<< Oh, lost £xj^\ ! dear, ingenuous maid. 
While low in earth -thy cold remains are laid. 
Thy genuine fiiendship, thy attentions kind» 
Rise Hke a iq^oo on n^y pensive mind ^ 

• Thy love of truth, thy readiness to please. 
Thy sweet, refin'd simplicity and case> 
Enhanc'd the favours of ftigeoious art. 

And made thy gifts pass onward to the heart ; 
These beauteous tints,* these peaceful scenes I view, 
yhy tafite design'd, and ready friendship drew ; 

• Long shall my care the sweet memorials save — 

• The hand that tracM diem rests within the grave ! • 

** Lament«;d Maiden 1 pensive and alone, 
While sonrowiug friendship pours her tender moan, 

• • «* Her drawings in a metic building beside tlM river Emon t." 
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Sad memory sees thee, at our parting l!our, 
P^e, weak, yet lovely as a drooping flower 
Which sheds its leaves on autumn's sickly bed ;<— 
Thou from thy pillow rais'd thy peaceful head; 
To me thou held'st thy feeble hand — ^it bore 

m 

Naambannaf dying on his native shore; 

Like his> -Religion's holy truths, address'd 

To thy young mind, were treasured in thy breast; 

Like his, we saw thy early blossoms wave; 

Now see the Virtues weeping o*er thy grave!'' 



The last manuscript with tivhich I was favoured 
by Dr. MuMSSEN arrived too late; and when I 
wrote to thank him ft)r it^ I mentioned the irrepa- 
rable loss I had sustained, and spot:e of my 
"^ lamented friend in the following words; which' 
drew from him an answer so gratifying t6 my feel- 
ings, that I hbpe I may be pardoned for inserting 
it. My letter contains a very imperfect sketch of 
Mias Smith's character, but it is drawn with truth. 

f An affedtiog account of the pious Africatn, Hpnry Granville 
Naanil>anDa, wliich fhe gave the author^ as he took his last leeve of 
her a short time b efore her death. 
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LETTER X. 

Extract from a Letteh from Mrs. H. 
BowDLER TO Dr. Mumssen. 

^^ September 1806. 
*' The lovely young creature on whose account 
I first applied to you, had been for above a year 
gradually decKning^^ and on the 7th of August she 
resigned her pure spirit to Gob who gave it. Her 
chaiacter was so extraordinary, and she was so very 
dear to me, that I hope you will forgive my dwel- 
ling a little longeron my irreparable loss. Her 
person and manners were extremely pleasisg, with 
a pensive sofuiess of covmlenanoe that indicated 
deep reflection; but her extreme timidity concealed 
the most extraordinary talents that ever fell under 
my observation. With scarcely any assistance,^ 
she taught herself the French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
She had no incorisiderable knowledge of Afabic 
and Persic. She was well acquainted with 
Geometry, Algebra, and other branches of the * ' 

• Mathematics. She was a very fine musician. She 

• drew landscapes from nature extremely well, and * 
. was a mistress of perspective. She shewed an 
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. early taste for poetry, of which some specimens 
remain; but I bjelieve she destroyed most of the 
effusions of her youthful muse, when an acquaint- 
ance with your great poet, and still more when the 
sublime copipositions of the Hebrew bards, gave 
a different turn to her thoughts. With all these 
acquirements she was perfectly feminine in her 
disposition; elegant, modest, gentle, and affection* 
ate; nothing was neglected, which a woman ought 
to know; no duty was omitted, which her situation 
in life required her to perform. But the part of 
hef character on which 1 dwell with the greatest 
satisfaction^ is that exalted piety, wbich seemed 
always to raise her above this world, and taught 
her, at sixteen years of age, to resign its riches and 
its pleasures almost without regret, and to support 
with dignity a very unexpected change of situation/ 
•For some years before her death the Holy- 
Scripture was her principal study, and sh^ translated 
from the Hebrew the whole book of Job, &c. &c. 
How far she succeeded in this attempt I am not 
qualified to judge; but the benefit which she 
herself derived from these studies must be evident ' 
to those who witnessed the patience and resignation 
with which she supported a long and painful illness. 
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the sweet attention which she alwaj^s shewed to 
the feelings of her pai ents and friends, and the 
heavenly composure with which she looked forward 
to the awful change which has now removed her 
to a world, ' where (as one of her friends observes) 
her gentle, pure, and enlightened spirit will find 
itself more at home than in this land of shadows. 
8cc. &c. 

LETTER XI. 

Dr. MUMSSEN IN REPLY. 

" Altona, Oct. 3, 1806. 
" Let me very heartily sympathize with you, 
dear Madam, in your sorrow. The loss you have 
suffered is great, is irrecoverable in this world. 
Tlie account you gave me of the extraordinary 
character of your late angelic friend, has filled my 
breast with admiration and awe. I have read your 
letter with tears. So many accomplishments, 
natural and moral ; so much of science, erudition, 
and eminence of rare talents, combined with grace, 
with gentleness, and all the virtues that adorn a 
female mind! It is wonderful, and cannot be 
enough admircd. Great, indeed, must have been'- 
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your happiness in the possession of this treasure. 
A las! the gentle spirit that moved her tender 
limbft is soon divested of its mortal garment, and 
gone to join its kindred Angels! 

« Vattene in pace, Alma beata e bellaP 
But I think her happy in this our period; for what 
c^n be more fortunate on earth than to fall into 
the hands of the virtuous, and free from contact of 
a Qorrupted race, to make her passage over our un« 
lucky planet pure and immaculate, and with the 
robe of innocence appear before her Creator? To 
taste all the sweets of science and art,. and having 
satisfied all honest desires, remove from tlie (wal 
of life with gratitude. ' Tis a consummation de- 

voutly to be wished!' 
•^^ Your being deprived of such a hand, I fear, 

will put a stop to your honourable project ; yet I 
will hope duit somebody will be found to assist 
you in reducing and sifting the materials you have 
collected. 

" Pray tell me the name of your late young 
friend, that I maj honour Tier memory. Such 
radiant flames seldom descend to inhabit terres* 
trial forms. 

'^ With true esteem and aflffection, I am, 8Cc. 
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LETTER XIL 
Fromtbb Rev. Dr. Randolph to Mrs.Smith* 

^ I HAVE to thank you, my dear Mrs. Smith, 
for your very interesting manuscript. To those 
who once shared the friendship of your excellent 
daughter, the most trifling incidents of her life are 
now become valuable records; and scenes of cbfld* 
hood, when connected with the expansive powem 
of genius, cease to be insignificant ; as the smallest 
rill assumes an importance from being contemplated 
as the source of a greai>and majestic rivear. Let me 
however confess, that without a more powerful 
motive for my request, than the one you so justly 
assign to me, I should have apared you the sdd 
remembrance of the days of infantine occupations ; 
iimd judging of the cukur^ by the produce, -have 
given due credit to your system of education, nor 
felt smy inclination to pry further into the secrets 
of a mother's care. 

" But the plant you had: the happiness to rear 
in the moral garden of life, (though, alas! of short 
duration,) e^bijbited such a luxjariant fertility, and 
a vigour of shoot so far exceeding the ordinary 
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growth of intellect, that it seems a duty you owe 
to society to mark the several points and stages of 
its advancement to such early inaturity. 
,.y V. " I see you start at the proposal I am about to 
vi*.-:|«*l;:.^- te^ but the papers now before m6 not only 
'^'^.-^i wjerve to increase my admiration of your beloved 
* • * '< - , < • ^" child, but convince me, the more I read them, that 
she that is gone ought to live in universal remem- 
i : braoce; that over such a grave grief should not be 
dumb: and that the world, deprived by her death 
;*.'•; K. of one of its brightest ornaments, has a claim to 
every memorial of her exalted worth and talents^ 
to shew the unthinking crowd what mat/ be done^ 
and to hold forth an Example otwhs^t has been done 
even in so short a space of time, by fulfilling the 
duties of a Christiain life, and the purposes of ra* 
tional existence. - ^ 

• *' You know that I am no advocate, generally 
speaking, for biographical sketches and memoirs. 
1 The vanity of some of thesecommunications might 
well be spared, and the profligacy of others ought 
not to be endured. But if the reflecting' reader, 
tired or disgusted with a mere series of adventures, 
^hould prefer a narrative that }ed the mind to 
thought, to one that only filled it with wonder ot 
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amusement; if he had rather follow Cowper ta 
his study, than a General to the field, or a statesman 
to the cabinet; to such a class of readers, I scruple 
not to say, you have it in your power to offer a 
most captivating publication. Every page I un- 
fold fills me with fresh astonishment, and when I 
collect the evidence of your daughter'is attain- 
ments within the short period of her earthly ex- 
istence, when I combine the graces of person, and 
the elegance of accomplishments, with her mor^ 
noble and higher distinctions of intellect, I seem 
to lose sight of what once adorned society, and to 
be tracing a form of ideal perfection^ 
. " Over every thing she touclies she seems to 
spread a new charm ; and whether the furnishes 
materials from her own capacious mind, or draws 
them from the stores of others, there is a choice 
and arrangement, whieh evinces the soundest 
judgment, as well as the sweetest imagination. Her 
feelings are exquisite, but never romantic ; and in < 
the ffight of her most excursive fancy, she keeps 
within the bounds of truth and taste. Inr aH that 
she invents or describes, nothing is overchsijrged 
or unnatural. Her pen, like her pencil, places 
every object iai tlie most pleasing point of ^iew ; 
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and the delicacy of her thoughts is even height- 
ened by the purity, I may say piety, of the ex- 
pressions in which they, are conveyed. In her 
various translations from the German, and other 
languages, most of which I have compared with 
the different authors, she never mistakes or weakens 
the spirit of the original. Klopstock, under her 
management, talks English as well as his native 
tongue ; and the warmest of his admirers would 
rejoice to hear the facility and precision with 
which she 'has taught thqir favourite poet and 
philosopher to converse amongst us— »— Of her 
Hebrew versions, of which I would not allow 
myself to be a competent judge, I can now speak in 
the strongest terms of praise, from the testimony 
of some of our best Hebrew scholars, to whom the 
Book of Job has been more particularly submitted. 
The opinion of this extraordinary production, trans- 
mitted to me by a friend who ranks among the first 
in this department of literature, I here subjoin. 

' My dear Sir, 
' IiHAVE exceeded the time I had prescribed to 
myself for sending you my report of the MS. of 
Job; but I wasdeshrous to form the best judgment 
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I was capable of, before I ventured on a final 
opinion. I have now, however, most fully satis-^ 
fied my mind upon the subject; and I. feel that I 
should do great injustice to the work, if I did not 
pronounce it to be an excellent translation. After 
a close scrutiny, and a careful comparison with the 
original, it strikes me as conveying more of the 
true character and meaning of the Hebrew, with 
fewer departures from the idiom of the English, 
than any other translation whatever that we 
possess. It combines accuracy of version with 
purity of style, and unites critical research with 
familiar exposition. From the received tran- 
slation it very seldom unnedesiarily deviates^ 
which I consider to be a proof of the author's 
taste and judgment ; for, in general, the language 
of our English Bible is such as no one possessing 
these would wish to alter. The correction of error, 
and the improvement of the sense, seem to be the 
only inducements, and serve as the chief guides in 
every variation of phrase adopted in the version of 
your friend. These variations are undoubtedly 
sometimes considerable, but always ingenious, 
and generally well-founded, and never hazarded 
but with reasonable colour, and manifestly after 
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muich investigation. New readings and new sig- 
nifieations are occasionally introduced ; and from 
the s^^pearance of some of these at the com> . 
iHencement x>f the work^ I had at first been led to 
e&tertaindoabts as to the merit of the translation ; 
but upon farther aicquaintance, and a fuller re* 
view^. I find them much less frequent and less 
viol«it than (I am soriy to say) sure to be met with 
in most of our modern versions of the various parts 
of the Old Testaments Conjectural emendations 
of the t€xt particularly are most sparingly indulged . 
in;- so that, upon* the whole, I cannot but recom- 
mend the publication of , the entire version ; ia , 
the fullest confidence that it will be received as a 
valuable present by the lovers of biblical literature/* 

' " Upon such proofs, I may venture to rest my 
justification, if any be necessary, for earnestly re- 
questing your permission to draw from the journal 
of her improvement a simple narrative of your 
daughter's life. Many of the documents must 



• Letter from the Rev. Dr. Magee, of Trinity college* 
IJublin, author of Discourse^ on the JDodrine of the 
Atonement. 
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necessarily be omitted, but enough may be given 
to confirm our estimate of her worth, and prove to 
the world that it has not been raised beyond its 
due standard by the partiality of her sorrowful and 
surviving friends.F— If the dear companion of 
some of her early studies might be prevailed on 
to undertake the arrangement of the materials, 
(and I think our solicitations to her for that pur- 
pose may not be in vain,) your mind will be better 
reconciled to the measure, and the world will be 
satisfied as to the fidelity of the detail. — —-Let us, 
I beseech you, unite to accomplish this; and 
believe me, &c." 



V END OF VOL, 2. 
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